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ART. 1—LABOR SAVING MACHINERY, 


We often hear the opinion advanced that the laboring class- 
es have gained nothing by the inventions and improvements of 
the age; and it being assumed that the profits of labor saving 
machinery are monopolized by the capitalists, we are told 
that the condition of the operatives, and, indeed, of laborers 
in every department of industry, is daily becoming more de- 
pendent. To well informed minds it may appear unnecessary to 
waste time in exposing the errors of such opinions ; but it must 
be borne in mind that a large portion of the community form 
their opinions upon a very imperfect knowledge of facts, while 
many adopt the opinions of others without pretending to en- 
quire into either the facts or arguments on which they are 
based. In an economical point of view, it may not be very 
important whether the true state of this subject be fully com- 
prehended by every individual or not; but it must afford a 
high degree of satisfaction to every one to know, that the so- 
cial condition, at least in our own country, has been greatly 
iniproved within the present century ; and, to comprehend the 
important truth that every discovery or improvement calcula- 
ted to increase the volume of useful commodities, or to lessen 
the labor required for their production, is so much gained to 
the stock of human comforts. But apprehensions are enter- 
tained that the capitalists will get more than their just divi- 
dends. This is an idle fear 3, for such a result can never be 
realised in our country, except ee in extreme cases, so 
Jong as the principles of our political and civil institutions 
shall be sustained. By prohibiting the entailment of real es- 
tate, we have compelled the capitalists to become merchants 
and manufacturers. In the first of these pursuits they are emi- 
nently useful im facilitating the exchange of commodities be- 
tween different countries; and, in the last, they furnish the 
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machinery which enables an individual to produce as much in 
one day, as he could have done in ten perhaps without it. It 
may be true that the operation pays the proprietor a large pro- 
fit; but this is no disadvantage to the operative,nor, to the 
community at large, so long as he keeps his means employed. 
In this country there is a mutual F tewen, wha of the proprietor 
and operative on each other; but in our opinion the latter 
holds the advantage in his own hands; for if not sufficiently 
rewarded for his labor, he can seek and find employment in 
other pursuits — but if labor cannot be obtained at fair prices, 
the machinery must stop; and if not lost entirely, the invest- 
ment ceases to be profitable during the time of its suspension. 
In England, owing to the peculiar institutions and social con- 
dition of the people, labor is in the power of capital; and must 
so remain until important changes shall have been effected in 
the institutions of that country. There, the difficulty of chang- 
ing from one employment to another, enables the proprietor to 
reduce wages to the lowest standard that will sustain the ope- 
rative in a working condition; and conseqyently, all the bene- 
fits accruing from the discoveries and improvements of the 
age accrue to the capitalists ; and hence, it is infered by many, 
that a similar relation between the proprietor and operative, 
must necessarily take place in this country. But, were there 
no other cause, the cheapness of land and the demand for ag- 
ricultural labor, would afford protection to our foperatives 
against the power of the capitalists for a long time to come. 
But men say that, notwithstanding the invention of labor 
saving machinery, the use of steam as a motive power, and the 
thousand other discoveries and improvements of the age, they 
are still compelled to work. This is very true: and were it 
otherwise, we should regard these improvements as a curse 
rather than a blessing. But have not their means of comfort 
been enlarged? are they not better clothed, and, have not 
many items been added to their bills of fare? are not their chil- 
dren better educated, and their wives and daughters relieved 
from much drudgery? Let us see how the account stands: at 
the present time an individual receives about the same price 
in money for the labor of a day, or a week, as he did from 
thirty to forty years ago. The average prices of bread and 
meat, owing chiefly to improvements in agriculture, are lower 
now than they were then, by perhaps twenty per cent. : and 
owing to the introduction of steam as a motive power; the 
construction of railroads and canals, and, other improvements 
in commercial economy—sugar, coffee, and other articles of 
comfort, are obtained at less than one-half the prices which 
they cost the consumer, from the year 1810 to 1820. And 
owing to the improvement in machinery, cotton goods do not 
cost the consumer more than about one-fourth the price that 
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he paid for them a the period above mentioned. Woolen 
roods, also, of the qualities used by the laboring classes, have 
> oe in price nearly or quite one-half, within fifteen years ; 
while there is, perhaps, not a solitary article that was in com- 
mon use twenty-five years ago, that has advanced in price. 

For proof of these statements we refer to sundry communi- 
cations from manufacturers and others, to the Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States, which are published in his an- 
nual report for the year 1849. The most of these communi- 
cations refer to prices ranging through a period of fifteen years 
only, but it is doubtless remembered by every individual of 
long experience, that prices had greatly declined during the 
period of twenty years preceding the year 1835. 

At page 765 of the report to which we have referred, we 
find a statement of the average prices of sugars, American 
and foreign, for fifteen years, in Philadelphia, from prices cur- 
rent furnished by Isaae R. Davis, of Philadelphia, November, 
1849. The average price per 100 pounds of New Orleans 
brown sugar for the first three years of this period ranged 
from 7,92 to 8.83: in the last three years of the period, the ar- 
ticle had declined to an average of from 4,71 to 5.71, the quo- 
tation for 1845 being 8 1-4 to 9 1-4, and in 1849, 4 1-2 to 5 1-2 
per lb. Refined sugar is quoted at 16 1-2 to 17 cents in 1835. 
and at 8 1-2 to 8 3-4 cents in 1849. During the same period 
of fifteen years, the decline in the price of coffee kept even 
pace with that of sugar: and from the gradual falling off 
throughout this period, we are induced to conclude that the 
decline in these articles may be regarded as permanent. It is 
not a little remarkable that the decline in the prices of cotton 
and woolen goods, bear a very near proportion to that which 
has taken place in sugar and coffee. The price of plain osna- 
burgs at Lowell, in 1835, is quoted at 14 1-2 cents; in 1849 an 
article of the same weight and quality is quoted at 7 1-2 cents. 
In 1835, stout brown sheetings, 37 inches wide, weight 2,85 
yards to the pound, is quoted at 12 cents per yard ; in 1849 the 
same article is quoted at 7 cents per yard. Shirtings, which 
sold at 10 cents in 1835, are quoted at 5 3-4 in 1849. Printed 
calicoes which averaged 17,83 cents per yard in 1835, were 
sold at the average rate of 9.28 cents per yard in 1849; and, 
calicoes, which averaged 8 86 cents per yard in 1835, average 
but 3.95 in 1849. Broad cloths, which averaged 4.12 per yard 
in 1835, declined to an average of 2 00 in 1849. Cassimeres, 
which averaged 1.87 1-2 to 2 00 per yard in 1835, fell to an 
average of one dollar per yard. Satinetts declined from 95 to 
55 cents per yard, and Andover scarlet flannel declined from 
38 to 21 cents during the same period. 

Implements of husbandry, hard-ware, and indeed almost 
every manufactured article have also declined very much in 
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the last fifteen years ; though the average decline in the price 
of these articles, is perhaps not so great as that of those we 
have enumerated. 

This great decline in prices, is a gain to the laboring classes 
who constitute the great body of consumers in every country ; 
and if, as we believe, the average money price of wages is as 
high now as it was in 1835, the profits of labor have increased 
at least fifty per cent. since that time ; and we are warranted 
in the conclusion that according to the true principles of politi- 
cal economy, the wealth of the nation has been increased tn 
an equal ratio, by the introduction and use of labor saving ma- 
chinery, and the improvements which have been made in the 
useful arts. 

When we contemplate the means by which this wealth has 
been obtained, we perceive that the source whence they were 
drawn may be regarded as inexhaustible; and we have no 
reason to doubt that each year will become more and more 
fruitful in works of art, until labor shall become what it was 
designed to be by the Creator, a pleasing exercise, imparting 
health to the body and gratification to the mind. 

The community have not yet realized the extent of the ben- 
efits which have accrued from the discoveries and improve- 
ments of the age; for although these benefits increase with as- 
tonishing rapidity, yet, their developments are so gradual, and, 
withal, so universal, that they are scarcely observed except 
when we stop to compare the present with the past. We have 
been in the receipt of the profits of labor saving machinery, of 
steam, and many otl.er improvements for years, and have been 
so ignorant of their extent, that we have felt little gratitude to 
those who have contributed so much to our comfort. 

Had these profits accrued in the form of money—had wages 
been increased fifty per cent. by the combined action of a few 
chemists, plodding inventors and obscure mechanics, the thing 
could have been appreciated ; and, these philanthropists would 
have been chronicled to future generations as the benefactors 
of their race. But like the dews of Heaven the fruits of their 
genius and benevolence have settled on us, and around us; and 
but few knew, or haply cared to know, whence they came. 

The benefits which we have been considering, are obviously 
traceable to the intellectual faculties of man as their source, 
and afford a brilliant example of the superiority of his mental 
over his physical powers, and show, furthermore, when rightly 
considered, that the products of the mind cannot be monopo- 
lized, as can those that result from physical labor. Capitalists 
may monopolize labor saving machinery, or a railway, but as 
long as they keep them in profitable operation, the profits must 
be shared by the community in common— not in the form of 
dividends, it is true, but in a way far more beneficial ; for each 
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individual possesses an inalienable interest in their benefits that 
no act of improvidence or folly can deprive him of, so long as 
he lives : and besides, the community have a strong guaranty 
that the operations will not be discontinued — for as soon as 
they stop they cease to be valuable to the proprietor. 

We have taken this cursory view of the subject, for the pur- 
pose of calling attention to the great principles involved in la- 
bor saving machinery, and in works of internal improvement. 
Similar views may have occurred to others, but we are per- 
suaded that the vast benefits accruing to the community from 
these sources are not generally appreciated, nor are they fully 
comprehended. 

We invite those who entertain prejudices against manufac- 
turing, to examine our facts in respect to the decline of prices ; 
and, if they find them true, then let the man who labors for the 
support of a family, add up the bills that he has paid within the 
Jast year for sugar, coffee, clothing, and other. articles of ne- 
cessity and comfort, and ask himself whether he could have 
paid for all these things out of his daily earnings, in case their 
prices had been double that which they cost him. Having as- 
certained the amount of these bills, he will have discovered 
about the true extent of the profits accruing to him annually 
from the operations of machinery, and other improvements ; 
and, if he can realize the true state of the case, we think he 
will experience a feeling of gratitude to those who have been 
instrumental in furnishing his family with comforts which they 
could not otherwise have enjoyed. And if he should fully com- 
prehend the subject in all its bearings, he will cease to fear the 
encroachment of capitalists, so long as they invest their means 
in machinery and works of improvement. 

Few subjects open a more beautiful field for reflection, than 
the one under consideration: we delight to trace out its bear- 
ings on the moral condition of the human family; to contem- 
plate the era when the generous horse and the patient ox shall 
be set free from their labors; when the soil that now sus- 
tains them shall be appropriated to the support of intelligent 
and happy beings; when the conquest of the invisible powers 
of nature shall be complete, and mind assume its legitimate 
control over matter. Nor are these mere shadows flitting across 
the field of the imagination. Who does not contemplate these 
ends as attainable, must admit that the Creator enjoined upon 
man more than he was able to accomplish, when he charged 
him to multiply, and replenish the earth, and subdue it. 
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ART: II.—MEMOIR ON THE PHYSICS OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER 


BY CALEB G. FORSHEY, CIVIL ENGINEER. 


1. Rate of Fall—From the mouth of the river to a point 
400 miles up its tortuous channe!,* is a distance in a right line 
of only 220 miles. Its length is nearly double the right line 
distance. For 300 miles above New Orleans, it may, for prac- 
tical purposes, be regarded as twice the distance of the right 
line. 

2. The mean depth of the river at high water mark is not 
materially different at Natchez, from Carrollton, though near 
300 miles apart. A section of the river at Carrollton, made 
at high water of 1849, is 168,260 square feet; and at Vidalia 
(opposite Natchez) the section is 167,000 feet. The bottom 
of an uniform channel 400 miles up, is about on a level with 
the bar at the south-west pass. The rate of fall is not uniform 
on the surface, but decreases in declivity towards the Gulf, 
giving a curve of inclination (probably parabolic) to which 
the Gulf level is a tangent, at the Balize. The mean rate of 
declination is 1.80 inch per mile, for the first hundred miles, 
2.00 inches the second hundred, 2.30 inches for the third, and 
2.57 inches for the fourth hundred miles. [See Diagram, A. 
1. and2.] Above this point I have no accurate data, but am 
inclined to think that the rate is not materially different, to the 
upper extreme of the delta above the mouth of the Ohio.— 
These data relate to high water. 

3. The low water curve of declivity has a mean descent of 
.24 inch per mile for the first hundred miles, and .50, .83, 1.20 
in. for the next consecutive three hundred miles ; making the 
total difference of level 21.1 feet, from a point ten miles above 
Natchez, to the Balize. 

4. These rates are not uniform for short distances, interrup- 
ted as the channel is by many short bends which arrest the cur- 
rent’s regular flow, and make a series of comparative levels 
and falls in the surface current. The means obtained are from 
levels made of segments of the channel, 25, 28, 16, and 100 
miles in length, and are, I think, reliable. They are, at least, 
the best data within my knowledge. 

5. Depth of Water.—Within the 400 miles treated, the depth 
of the river at high water is not materially different. Near 





* As most of the material of this memoir was accumulated prior to the cut-off 
made at Raccourci bend, the distances are taken round the old channel. 
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Natchez, I found an extreme depth of 188 feet, and a like depth 
— been found at several points in the vicinity of New Or- 
eans. 

One depth of 187 feet was recently found near Shrewsbury, 
about ten miles above the city. These are extreme cases. 
When the channel is distant from both shores, 125 feet is the 
usual maximum. A section made in front of Vidalia, half a 
mile below the Natchez ferry, gave a mean depth of 80.5 feet, 
with a maximum of about 130; and a like section of high wa- 
ter channel at Carrollton gave a mean depth of 71.6 feet. The 
low water depth may always be obtained by subtracting the 
range from the high water. At Vidalia, the range is 51 feet; 
and at Carrollton 15 feet. The mean depth of the low water 
sections would then be 29.5 feet and 56.6 feet. And the sec- 
tional areas at low water give 133.010 square feet for Carroll- 
ton, and 108,000 at Vidalia. 

6. The channel continues to maintain a great depth, down to 
a point very near the debouchure. How near,I know not, but 
certainly beyond the head of the passes. At Fort Jackson it is 
136 feet deep, and a point mid-way down the south-west pass 
was found 102 feet. 


7. Width.—-The uniformity of breadth in the channel is a re- 
markable feature of the Mississippi river. A great number of 
measurements made by myself, from the Balize to Galena, 1,700 
miles up the river, give a mean width, including wide places 
in the bends of about 1000 yards, excluding these 800 yards ; 
and the upper portion of this is wider, including expanses pro- 
duced by bends and islands, than 1000 yards; but excluding 
them, they are the same. The addition of the four great riv- 
ers below, make no increase in the breadth of the river. The 
Missouri at Boonville, 300 miles above its mouth, I found a 
half a mile wide. ( Vide table D., 1, 2.) 

It appears, from these facts relating to the width of the Mis- 
sissippi, that it does not follow the law of confluent streams, as 
given in the books.* We shall have occasion to see that in 
many other features it is a river sud generis. 


8. Velocity of Currents.—To obtain the surface velocity of 
the river, I have established parallel sights, transverse to the 
river, and with an assistant, at one of the stations, timed float- 
ing drift-wood, on still days, at all parts of the surface, estima- 
ting by the eye their distance from shore. This I have dene at 





* “ Assuming that the Mississippi and Missouri rivers had equal breadth and 
discharged equal quantities, the breadth of each represented by 6 and their result- 
ant by b’, then b’=1 326, and the breadth would be increased one-third. But if, on 
the contrary, the united rivers should be divided into two equal branches, each of 
them would have the breadth b=0.76b’, about three-fourths of the breadth of the 
undivided river.” Stein, Com. Rev., February, 1850. 
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all stages of water, and derived the mean of each set, te the 
number of many hundreds of observations.* 

9. The result shows a mean surface velocity at high water 
of 2.61 miles per hour, at Carrollton, and 2.60 miles per hour 
at Vidalia; respectively, 3.80 and 3.82 feet per meal tine. 
The one was derived from 176 observations, and the other from 
70 observations. At low water, Cerrollton, 1.45 miles per hour, 
or 2.11 ‘feet per second ; at Vidalia, 1.54 miles per hour, or 2.25 
feet per second. 

10. (Vide tables B. C. E.) The mean velocity for mean 
water, as derived from thirty years’ observation, is 2.26 miles 
per hour, or 2.95 feet per second. 

11. The velocities at various depths are not easily obtained. 
The irregularities of bottom and sides in the channel, and their 
continually shifting nature, give so many lateral and vertical 
directions to portions of the current, as very much to equalize 
the current velocity, at all depths. Besides, the largeness of 
the volume renders friction much less influential than is usual- 
ly computed to fluents. Accordingly, in sounding, I have found 
the lead, when thrown in great depths, to be drifted down 
stream, as fast as the boat from which it was thrown, so that 
my soundings were made vertically, by letting the boat drift 
while the lead was descending. 

I have allowed, with some , Fm one-eighth for retarda- 
tion from: friction, which is 12 1-2, instead of 15 per cent., the 
rate usually allowed. This is a liberal allowance at high water, 
but at low water, it is small enough, as we shall probably see. 
( Vide table B, 1, 2.) 

12. It is remarkable that the high water sections at Vidalia 
and Carrollton, 275 miles apart, should be the same ; but much 
more remarkable, that observations should have given so pre- 
cisely the same mean velocity, 2.60 and 2.61 miles per hour. 
This is what should have been expected from observations of 
the utmost exactness on the hypothesis I assume, that the Atch- 
afalaya, Lafourche and Plaquemine, carry off as much as Red 
River introduces. 

13. Rise and Fallof the River.---The range of the river is, 
at Vidalia, as above stated, 51 feet; and at Carrollton 15 feet. 
These are the extremes not often reached. In 1829 and in 
1819, the river was 51 feet below the mark of 1828, and this 
latter mark is the highest for thirty years, at all known points 





* It may, and probably will be objected, that floating drift-wood is not a relia- 
ble index to the current’s velocity, because of atmospheric friction and accidental 
disturbarees. Some care was ~— taken in selecting bodies least liable to these 
objections, and calm days invariably chosen. The estimated distances, too, are 
liable te be erroneous, but when the objects timed are very numerous, the errors 
arising from estimating distances from shore may be assumed to cancel each other. 
Let thage who have better observations offer them, I preterd only to approxima- 
tiors. 
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on the river, up to the year 1849, when the water reached in 
several places the same point as in 1828. In 1815 the wate: 
rose at Vidalia two inches higher than in 1828, and was said to 
be the highest water since 1770. Mr. Hutchings thinks the 
water mark* was made in 1770, which was still visible in his 
recollection, fully one foot higher than any mark since reached 
Governor Sargeant records this tradition, in 1809, when there 
was a flood higher than for forty years. The accompanying 
table or scale, L, will show the relative height in different years 
for forty years, and the date of culmination. These are from 
a register kept of actual rise and fall for thirty years, and from 
other sources reliable. The range of high water marks is thre« 
feet at Carrollton — 1839, April 8th —the highest water of tly 
year being three feet four inches below high water. Low wate: 
marks have a much greater range; the lowest mark of 1844 
being seven feet above the lowest known. 

14. The median line or curve of rise and fall for-thirty years, 
1817 to 1847, reaches an elevation just one foot seven inches 
below the mark of 1849. This is in the last week of April, 
which proves to be the mean time of highest water. The low- 
est water by the same mean is on the lst of October, and is 
three feet six inches above the lowest mark. It will be obser- 
ved that this table has been reduced to Carrollton, or 15 feet 
range in rise and fall; but the dates have not been altered.— 
They should be reckoned a week or ten days later for Carroll- 
ton than for Vidalia. The mean height of this line for the whol 
thirty years is 7,222 feet below highest mark. (See plate M 
for the four median lines, three of ten years each, and one o! 
thirty years. ) 

15. Recapitulation—We have shown the “rate of fall’’ 
depth, breadth, velocity, and rise and fall of the water. From 
these we may compute the rate of discharge at all stages, and 
the mean rate for thirty years. And the quantity by these dat: 
is 12,250,000,000,000 cubic feet per annum, or 447,199 cubic 
feet per second. (See table D, 1, 2, 3, 4.) 

It is worthy of especial observation, that the mean for the 
three sets of ten years shows a lower level of discharge at eacl: 
consecutive ten. (See table C.) 

16. Sediment.—The experiments of Professor J. L. Riddell 
show the sedimentary matter transported by the Mississippi to 
bear a proportion in bulk to the whole quantity discharged of 
one to three thousand.t At this rate, the cubic contents would 





*To those accustomed to the woods which have been long inundated it will not 
be surprising that water marks remain many years, possibly half acenturv. The 
water mark of 1828 is perfectly visible over a large portion of our alluvion, and 
is, in the woods above Bayou Sara, two and a half inches above the highest mark 
of 1849. I examined this matter most thoroughly. 


t The experiments made by Andrew Brown, Esq., of Natchez, Mississippi, and 
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be, by my measurements, as above, equal to 4,083,333,333 cu- 
bic feet. The sediment, then, would cover twelve miles square 
one foot deep. 


Application of Statistics and Principles. 


17. Reasoning a priori, the following inductions and conclu- 
sions seem unavoidable : 

a. The channel of the river is made by the abrasive force 
of its waters. A greater force would produce a greater chan- 
nel; and a less force a less channel. 

6. The greater the channel, the less the liability to overflow. 

c. Concentration of force increases abrasive power, and dif- 
fusion of force reduces it. 

d. Levees confine and concentrate the waters, concentrate 
and increase the force, therefore increase the abrasion, there- 
fore the capacity of the channel. 

e. Outlets diffuse the waters, reduce the abrasive force, and 
therefore reduce the capacity of the channel. 

J. If the channel be already greater than necessary for its 
servitudes, it would be safe to relieve it of some of its groov- 
ing force by outlets. 

g. If the channel be too small for its servitudes, it would be 
wise to increase the channel making power, by closing outlets. 

18. The Mississippi river discharges a given quantity an- 
nually, and this is divided into daily supplies, with a maximum 
here, in April and May. It can produce no more. 

a. If this supply be discharged with a greater velocity, it 
must maintain a lower level, even if the channel remain un- 
changed; for there can be no more than the supply to be dis- 
charged, and hence the volume discharged in a month or year 
must remain the same. 

b. A greater force, with the same volume, implies a greater 
velocity. 

c. Therefore, the levees which confine the waters and con- 
centrate the force, increase the velocity and depress the level 
of discharge. 

19. By reference to the diagram M and table C, we shall find 
these inductions, a priori, sustained by the facts. 

a. From the year 1817 to 1827, there were no considerable 
levees above the mouth of Concordia coast, say 250 miles. And 
from 1837 to 1847, we may regard the system of levees as in 
fall operation, for a long distance above and below the point of 
observation at Vidalia. 

b. During the first ten years (1817 to 1827) the mean height 





read before the American Association for the promo'ion of Science, by Dr. Dick- 
eson, giveamuch larger proportion of sediment; but from the manner of cop- 
ducting the experiments and obtaining the water tested, I rely upon the results of 
Dr. Riddell in preference. 
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of the river’s surface was, for the year, 6 inches above the 
mean height of the following ten years (1827 to 1837), while 
levees were being constructed; and 9 inches higher than the 
mean height of ten years (1837 to 1847), under the levee sys- 
tem. This relates to the mean annual height, and reduced to 
the range of Carrollton.* 

c. But the mean high water mark of these decennial periods 
is in like manner reduced, being 4.4 inches lower, in the se- 
cond, than the first period, and 6 inches lower in the third 
period. 

d. But we have from the dates of highest water a very un- 
expected result — namely, the date of highest water is later in 
the second and third periods than in the first. 

The mean dates of culmination are for Vidalia, April 26, 
April 30, and May 15, for the three periods, in their order, and 
the mean of the 30 years is on May the 7th. 

e. The common impression, that levees produce earlier liigh 
waters, would appear to be unfounded; and this is the conclu- 
sion which it seems to me would be arrived at, from section 
18, a, 6, c; because the supply cannot be increased or hurried 
before the rains and thaws of the spring, and our levees can 
have little effect in hastening the dates of highest water at any 
point within the influence of levees. The mean dates of cul- 
mination, as given here, then, only prove to me, that the pe- 
riods observed are too short to obtain a fair mean, when the 
range is from March 12th to July 16th. 

20. Cut-offs.—By application of the principles and reason- 
ings to facts, we shall find : 

a. That a cut-off shortens the channel, increases the decliv- 
ity, accelerates the velocity, strengthens the channel-making 
power, abrades the banks and bottom with more vigor, and ul- 
timately produces a lower mean level than before the cut cut- 
off. 

b. Accordingly, the effect of Shreeve’s cut-off at the mouth 
of Red River, presented in 1844f these phenomena, namely,— 
At the cut-off, the water was 3 feet or more lower than the 
water-mark of 1828. Twenty miles above, it was 30 inches 
lower, 40 miles up, it was 14 inches lower ; at Vidalia, 60 miles 
above, it was 7 1-2 inches lower, and at Water-Proof, 90 miles, 
it was 3 inches lower, and at points above Water-Proof, it was 
regarded as equal to 1828. 

c. At Morganza, it was 18 inches lower, and at New Or- 
leans and at Carrollton full 8 inches lower than in 1828. 





e The difference of mean height at Vidalia would be more properly considered. 
The six inches at Cerroliton was about 20 inches at Vidalia, and the 9 inches 
equal to 30 inches, where the range is 51 feet. 

¢ In a!l these comparisons [ regard the river as having been of the same height» 
when not locaily affected in the years 1823, 1828, 1844, and 1849. 
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These facts were determined by myself at the time, and since, 
and carefully noted. 

d. We may conclude, hence, that the effect was perceptible 
about 100 miles above, and at least 200 miles below a cut-off, 
abridging the distance of current 18 miles, and 3.54 feet to the 
fall of water, thence to the Gulf; and that it showed a reduc- 
tion of high-water level both above and below the cut-off. 

21. The Raccourci cut-off has been too recently made, for 
a full illustration of the effects. Some have already been se- 
verely felt. It shortened the distance 28 miles, with a fall at 
high water of 4.5 feet. The effects in draining the district 
above it have been realised as anticipated. Its effect at Vida- 
lia was about 4.5 inches, and expired at a distance of about 
100 miles, Below it has not had time to produce the new 
channel due to its acceleration, and has raised the water pro- 
bably in a slight degree, but not to the mark of 1828, at Bayo: 
Sara, by 2.5 inches. By the best information I can obtain, the 
ditference is about two inches in the bend above Carrollton.— 
By changing points of greatest foree, and by increase of that 
force, it has committed great ravages upon the banks, both 
above and below the cut-off. It will require but two or thre¢ 
years more, judging from past experience, to adapt the new 
channel to the new channel maker, when the whole will be dis- 
chi aryed at a lower level than before the cut-off. 

The matter, as a question of hydrostatics, is settled that 
ac al will reduce the level of discharge on both sides ; and 
the question of policy reduced to one of cost from abrasion ot 
banks. This should be well weighed, before making a cut-off, 
from the suddenness with which a new force is applied. Levees 
are extended so gradually, that the consequences are slow in 
being felt, and may be guarded against. 

23. Regimen of Rivers.—It has recently been advanced by 
Dr. Riddell, that the river has some normal regimen, and that 
the effeets of a cut-off were, to continue the carving in the 
bends of the river, until its channel shall obtain its forme 
Jength, and regain its normal regimen, 

a. I am not aware of any law or laws of currents, whethe: 
sediment bearing, or clear, which will warrant such doctrine. 
Inert matter can certainly have no choice of greater or less 
velocity. 

The greater the momentum, of course, the greater the 
power to remove obstacles — and all bends are obstacles. 

c. The weaker a fluent, the easier diverted from its course, 
and hence the tortuousness of streams with little fall. 

d. The aggregate tendency of a river, with alluvial banks, 
of uniform power to resist abrasion, is to straighten its chan- 
nei. 

e. No banks are uniform in this respect, and hence no stream 
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attains or maintains a straight channel. But the power to ap- 
proximate straightness is increased with the greater declivity, 
and increased force gained by a cut-off. 


24. a. State of Levees and their Servitudes.—The levees 
of Louisiana may be regarded as in full operation for fifty years, 
for a distance of one Slabdoed miles from Bayou Lafourche 
down below the city. These levees have an average height 
no greater than those now being erected in the upper portion 
of the State; and the highest water marks known, whether 
within the levied districts or without, are no higher than many 
points of the land; and some of the best river plantations pre- 
sent long reaches without levees. 

b. The river then has not raised its bed, nor reached a point 
of elevation, in recent years, greater than its level when it de- 
posited those high grounds. 

c. To maintain levees in future, then, we shall have to raise 
them no higher than in the past. 

25. a. "Fhe location of levees below Baton Rouge was chiefly 
made before those farther above, and consequently were placed 
too near the bank to admit of the new abrasions, arising from 
cut-offs, from extended levees, and from the never ceasing 
steam-boat waves. 

6. For this reason, they are now being destroyed by caving 
banks and by lashing waves. 

c. A period has arrived, when these new elements have cut 
away the small battures; and the high waters which the geolo- 
gy of this alluvion shows to have been frequent, geologically 
speaking, in past ages, are recurring, and our levees are wholly 
unequal to the task of restraining the waters. There are those 
who are not croakers, that have foreseen these disasters; but 
their warnings have not been heeded. Good levees have not 
been erected. The law in this respect has never been enforced. 

26. The management of levees has been in the hands of those 
least capable of enforcing the law. 

The districts have been determined by parish boundaries, 
and not as they should be, by the topography of the grounds. 

The vigilant have often been inundated, from the negligence 
of their neighbors. 

These considerations, and not any defect in the principle, 
have caused a distrust in the levee system. 

27. What is the Remedy for Overflows ?*—I would sug- 
gest to lay off the State into levee districts, indicated by the 
topography of the grounds, and of each district make sub-dis- 


~S 





* I treat this part of my subject professionally, and not as a legisiator. It is for 
the Legislature to provide ways and means. Let any one calculate how many 
mniles of such levee as I propose could be built with the money lost within the 
past year by inundations. 
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tricts in like manner, with guard levees running back between 
them. 

Let the districts be large enough to occupy the time, atten- 
tion, and professional labor of a surveyor of levees. 

Let there be a chief engineer of levees, whose duty it shall 
be to survey and define these districts, and to nominate to the 
governor the district engineers, and to be responsible for their 
acts, and his own, in heavy bonds. 

Let the whole and sole control be placed in his hands, with 
plenary powers to enforce the law respecting work upon the 
levees, and to draw from a fund created for that purpose, to 
have the work performed, whenever the planter is delinquent. 

Let the levees be erected, in all cases, one arpent from the 
river, and two or three arpents whenever ascertained to be ne- 
cessary, by a hydrographic survey of the river. The proprie- 
tor having to make such levees in front as may be desirable or 
necessary to his interest. 

28. Let the levee be at least 25 feet wide on the summit, and 
the public road placed on it, whenever the levee is not more 
than 5 feet high. (Diagram P, 1). 

When the levee is higher, let the crest be at least 8 feet 
wide, protected from travel; its base 60 feet, aud the public 
road, on its side at least, 4 feet above the level of the land, 
on its river margin, and inclined thence 25 feet to the gutter, 
at the level of the land. Let the road be made of batture sand 
and it will always be practicable. (Diagram P, 2.) 

With such a levee, located, governed, and constructed as 
above, with the professional pride of the engineer and his heavy 
bonds to quicken and render him vigilant, [ have great confi- 
dence the country could be maintained free from inundations. 

Without a levee system under State Government, I have no 
hope for a remedy for the disasters, now so common and over- 
whelming.* 

Waste Weirs and Debouchures.—Since this memoir was in 
progress of preparation, a series of questions have been ad- 
dressed to me by the joint committee on overflows, levees, and 
drainage, of the Legislature. 

The principles and views I have expressed, answer most of 
these queries. 

And my opinion of the effects of a waste-weir at Bonnet 
Carre, or elsewhere, has been asked; and although my gener- 





+ A thorough tonog:aphic survey of the S'‘ate, a3 a part of a general geolog cab 
and ecientific survey, would enable the S‘ate to distinguish the boundery between 
alluvions and upland, and thus to levy a just tax upon lands liable to inundation, 
tor the purposes of leveeing and draining them. 

Shall we wait longer for the development of the resources of the Sta‘e, while 
others are reaping the rich rewards of the few thousands spent in a scientific sur- 


vey? 
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al conclusions are readily inferable from this paper, there are 
some details worth stating. 

The objections are found in articles 17 and 18, as given 
above, that it would weaken the force of the current, at the 
bars of the river, and in the channel. All this force is needed ; 
for the bars soon fill up on diverting the waters and weakening 
the force. 

For many years, the North-east Pass was the principal chan- 
nel of commerce, and ships of 15 or 16 feet water passed the 
bar. Its depth now is about 8 feet, and 11 feet is the greatest 
depth a vessel can carry over the bar, going out. Meantime 
the South-west Pass has opened, and after several months of 
high water cutting at the bar, a ship (the Columbia,) was 
brought wp over the bar, with nineteen feet of water. This 
is probably the greatest depth ever brought over against the 
current, 

Three or four years since a cut-off was made by nature and 
the oystermen, 25 miles above the Balize, discharging the wa- 
ter into the West Bay. In July, 1849, I measured and found 
the New Pass, called Wilder’s Bayou, 1,500 feet wide, and 60 
feet deep near the south shore. Since that time the North- 
east Pass has been closing with a new rapidity, and promise is 
given of anew channel to the Gulf. 

But every new channel closes some previous one, or affects 
and injures all others. 

The objection made by some, that a waste-weir at Bonnet 
Carre would fill the lake, and first flood with water, and next 
fill up the bed with sediment. 

Both these objections I think groundless —first, because a 
few inches elevation of the water enables it to spread over an 
outlet several miles wide; and second, because a volume equal 
to one-tenth part of the whole river discharged into the lake 
would not deposit more than one foot per century. 

Nor is there much danger, in my opinion, of a waste-weir 
wearing a channel, even with the nineteen feet fall of water 
from the river to the lake, at Bonnet Carre. 

But Iam confident that the channel below would soon adapt 
itself to the diminished force, and there would be little or no 
reduction of level. 

And it is certain that it would accelerate the velocity above, 
and increase the ravages upon the banks for twenty or thirty 
miles above. 

Let us be careful in future how we tamper with the Missis- 
sippi river. He is a tyrant too ungovernable to be trifled with. 
We know too little of the physics of the river to make expe- 
riments at present ; and that will be the wisest legislation which 
directs efforts to solve its thousand unknown traits, and mean- 
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time relies upon long tried methods more powerfully and strong- 
ly applied in the future. 

Without any particular theory to maintain or interest to sub- 
serve, by the adoption of a particular policy, more than the 
common interest of a citizen, | submit these views and facts, 
trusting that they may be of value at the present crisis, but 
perfectly ready and willing to see them entirely superseded 
and forgotten, whereinsoever they are not sustained by reason 
and truth. 





ART. III.—NICARAGUA CANAL-—RIVER SAN JUAN. 


We copy from the Railroad Journal, a portion of a letter 
from Mr. Squier, United States Charge d’Affairs to Central 
America, describing the river San Juan. According to this 
description of the river, a connection of the two oceans by an 
improvement sufficient to pass large vessels from one to the 
other, will be found much more difficult and costly than it is 
generally believed to be. 

“The river San Juan, concerning which so much has been 
written, is certainly a magnificent stream. But its capabilities 
have been greatly exaggerated. It is the only outlet of the 
two lakes above mentioned, flowing from the southeastern ex- 
tremity of Lake Nicaragua, nearly due east to the Atlantic.— 
Its length has been variously estimated at from 79 to 104 miles. 
The first estimate is certainly too little. Mr. Baily calculated 
it at 90 miles, and he is probably not far from correct. The 
body of water which flows through this stream is at all times 
considerable, but it varies greatly in amount with the seasons 
of the year. It is greatest during what is termed the “ rainy 
season” in the interior, that is to say from May to November, 
at which period the body of water is nearly doubled. To this 
circumstance, in a great degree, may be ascribed the wide dif- 
ference in the statements of the depth and capacity of the river 
made by different individuals. 

The banks of the San Juan, from the fort of San Carlos, at 
the outlet of the lake, to the Rapides del Toro, a distance of 
twenty miles, are generally low, and covered with palms, canes, 
and a species of high coarse grass, called gamalote. The river 
here sometimes overflows its shores ; which, for a considerable 
distance back, seem to be flat andswampy. From the port of 
San Juan upwards, half way to the point of the divergence of 
the Colorado, a distance of eighteen miles, the banks of the 
river present a corresponding appearance. At the mouth of 
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the San Carles, there are hills two thousand feet high ; and the 
river is much contracted. The entrance from the passage be- 
tween them from the west somewhat resembles the opening of 
the high lands of the Hudson from the north. 

The banks of the river are in some places rocky ; elsewhere 
they are far from being as crumbling as those of the Ohio and 
the Mississippi, and the other rivers of the western States of 
the Union. This is perhaps due, to some extent, to the roots of 
trees and plants which penetrate and bind the earth in all di- 
rections. The bed of the river may be regarded as essentially 
permanent. It, nevertheless, abounds in islands; of which 
there are hundreds. Some of them are low, and covered with 
gamalote, or with canes; but most are as high as the banks of 
the river, and wooded in like manner. 

The width of the river varies from 100 to 400 yards, and its 
depth 6 to 20 feet. I should estimate the average volume of 
water at about that of the Hudson above tide water. The bot- 
tom seems generally to be gravel. There are four considera- 
ble rapids, where the bed is rocky and the water shallow.— 
These will be noticed hereafter in detail. The current, from 
the mouth of the river to the Del Toro, is strong. With the 
water at a medium stage, in a light bungo, and with a stout 
crew of ten men, I was six days in passing from San Juan to 
San Carlos. The men labored hard, at the oars and setting 
poles, from daylight until dark each day. We passed other 
bungoes which had Jeft three days before us ; and our trip was 
regarded as one of extraordinary rapidity for the season. From 
these facts some idea may be formedof the strength of the cur- 
rent. Bulow calculates the fall of the stream at twenty inches 
per mile, except at the various rapids, where it is more. 

The water of the lake opposite the fort, and fronting the 
opening of the San Juan, is comparatively shallow, not exceed- 
ing eight or ten feet in depth, with a mud bottom for the dis- 
tance of a mile and upward from the shore. 

The opening of the San Juan is probably three hundred 
yards and upwards broad, which width the stream maintains 
with great uniformity to the Rio Savalos, a distance of twenty 
miles. For this extent, the current is slight, according to Bar- 
on Bulow not exceeding one and a half miles the hour. The 
channel is wide, and the depth of the water from three to four 
fathoms. The banks are low, and the back country flat and 
swampy. Some sluggish streams come in from both north and 
south but they are almost hidden by the overhanging trees. 

At the Rio Savalos commences the Rapides del Toro, which 
are about three-fourths of a mile long. ‘The water, of course, 
varices in depth with the different seasons of the year. At the 
time of my passage, it was certainly, for the most of its extent, 
less than a fathom. The banks upon beth sides are firm'and 
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high, and the palm gives place to other and larger trees. Bu- 
low gives the current at 180 to 200 yards per minute, but I 
esteem it something more, 

From this point to the Rapides Castillo is six miles. The in- 
tervening banks are high, and the land well adapted for settle- 
ment. At the Rapids considerable ridges come down the river 
on both sides. The rapids here are short but swift, better de- 
serving the name of falls than rapids. Barges cannot generally 
ascend loaded. When they have heavy cargoes, part of the 
same has to be removed and carried past the falls. The boats 
are then tracked or pushed up against the current by main 
force. My barge was upwards of two hours in getting as many 
hundred yards. ‘These rapids, without artificial modification, 
would present an obstacle to all kinds of navigation. It might 
be made practicable with some trouble, for small steamers, 
light draughts, such as are used upon some of the small west- 
ern rivers. 

Three or four miles below the Rapides del Castillo are the 
Rapides los Valos and Mico, which may, however, be regarded 
as one; the current here is 200 or 300 yards per minute, the 


hottom rough and rocky, and navigation in barges difficult.— 


The water dves not appear to be more than from four to six 
feet deep, for any considerable distance. The banks corres- 
; ond with those above the castle. 

To the rapids of the Machuca (the present limit of the Eng- 
lish claim) the last, longest and worst, the river is deep and 
free from obstructions. 

* These rapids,”’ says Bulow. who is disposed to represent 
the capabilities of the river in the most favorable light, ‘are 
worst of all; the water is more broken from running over a 
rocky bed; stones and rocks project above the surface for a 
distance of 600 yards, and great attention is necessary in pas- 
sing the channel.” 

From this point to the San Carlos, the river is very fine, the 
banks high and studded with beautiful trees; the current is re- 
gular, but the depth of water variable. Bulow states the depth 
at from two to six fathoms. The San Carlos is a large stream, 
and may be ascended by bungoes to the distance of fifteen or 
twenty miles. 

From the river San Carlos to the Serapiqui, the banks are 
good, though not so elevated as they are higher up the stream ; 
the current is strong but even, and the depth from 10 to 20 feet 
in the channel. 

To the divergence of the Colorado river is a distance of 13 
miles, the banks preserving their elevation to the divergence 
of the Juanillo, from which point they become very low; the 
current is regular, and the depth, according to Bulow, from 10 
to 30 feet. The Colorado withdraws a large body of water 
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from the river, which, however, continues to preserve nearly 
its original width to the port of San Juan. ‘The channel for 
the remaining distance is studded with low islands covered 
generally with gamalote; the depth is very variable, ranging 
from four or five to ten or twelve feet, the bottom gravely.— 
In the ary season, bungoes pass with their loads with difficul- 
ty. 

’ [ have no hesitation in asserting that the San Juan can never 
be made navigable for ships of any considerable size. Small 
steamers, with some slight improvement in the channel, might 
be run without much difficulty, and this is all that can be hoped 
for from this stream. 

In case it should be determined to open comn nunications for 
ships across the continent at this point, it would be necessary 
to cut a canal at the base of tie hills parallel to the stream, 
which might be made to yield, at the necessary intervals, the 


requisite supply of water. It is probable that the river might 
be used, from the lake to Del Toro, though even this is not 
certain. I am convinced that the ground. rises not very far 


back from the river on the north, and that stone and all the 
inaterials necessary for the construction of a canal might be 

- uined without much difficulty very nearly on the spot desir- 

‘-d. These are things, however, that can only be determined 
from actual survey. A canal upon the southern bank, for rea- 
sons sufficiently obvious from what has been presented above, 
is impracticable. 
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From the Merchant’s Magazine. 
ART. IV.—THE PRECIOUS METALS, COINS, AND BANK NOTES." 


PART I. 

The utility of gold and silver, and the properties which fit them for measures ot 
value end for currency, though they do not furnish an invaluable standard of 
value — the quantity of pure silver and gold, and of alley, in the’coin of the Uni- 
ted States and of Great Britain at different periods ——~ Mr. Jacob’s estimates of 
the amount of coin in the Roman Empire and in ancient Europe — production 
of gold and silver from 1492 to 1840, and Gregory King’s estimate of the sapply 
in 1500 1600, ard 1696--the wear and loss of ¢: in—tke consumption of the pre- 
cious metals in the arts, in making } late, and for all purposes other than coining 
—the amovnt exported to Asia, and the amount of con and bullion in Europe 
and America at different periods from 1500 to 1840. 

Gold and silver have been extensively used in the arts, for 
domestic utensils, ornaments, objects of luxury, and numerous 
other purposes, from the earliest times. Their great utility, 
and intrinsic value, together with their beauty, durability, and 
the facility of converting them from one ,form into another, 
without much loss, has made them general objects of desire by 
the whole human family, and the universal currency of civili- 
zed nations, from the earliest periods of history. 

As a currency, or money, they have been used as measures 
of value, and also as instruments or means of payment. On 
account of their durability, convertibility, and great intrinsic 
value, in proportion to their weight and bulk, they constitute 
the best and safest currency which the world can furnish ; 


* We take great pleasure in laying before our readers the tenth chapter of “ Ee- 
says on the Progress of the Nations in Productive Indusiry, Civilization, Popute- 
tion and Wealth,” by Ezra C. Seaman. The work was originally published in 
1846. The author is now engaged in re-writing the work, and proposes to pub- 
lish anew and revised edition in the early part of 1851. The following chapter. 
which the author bas kindly furnished for our journal, has been remodeled for the 
new edition; and by reason of information acquired during his residence in Wash- 
ington, and an extensive system of comparisons, it has been rendered more com- 
plete, and e: tirely consistent with itself in all its parts, and with the facts of his- 
tory, as far as they can be clearly ascertained. The arrangement of the matter ts 
greatly improved, the errors corrected, es far as practicable, much of the old mat- 
ter left out, and its place supplied from data more recent and more reliable. It 
forms, perhaps, the most accurate, complete, and, at the same time, comprehensive 
essay on the precious metals, coin, &c., that has ever been published in the present 
torm ; ard, taken in connection with the California discoveries of gold, &e., it 
will be found highly interesting and useful to the banker, m-rchant, statesma*. 
polit cian, and, indeed, to all who desire to become acquaintea with the “ tacts and 
figzres”” which havesuch an important bearing upon this br-nch of political ecor- 
emy. The iniorma'ion, so far as the mints of the United States are concerned, is 
brought down by Mr. Seaman, froin offici:! sources, to the 30th of Apri!, 1860.— 
We canuot omit the opportunity, i closing this ncte, of commeraing the torth- 
coming edition of Mr. Seaman’s valuable work to the rea‘lers of the Merebant’s 
Magazine ; and while we are not prepared to endorse or adopt every inference 
crawb, or opinion expressed, in its pages, we most sincerely ana cordially recom- 
mend it as one of the moet valuable and important publications of the nine eenth 
ceatury.---Nore sy THB Epitor os THE MencHAant’s MaGazine. 
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though a cyrrency composed mostly of paper, based on the 
precious metals, is much cheaper, and more convenient. Gold 
and silver have an intrinsic value in the public estimation, to 
the full amount at which they pass as money ; while bank notes, 
and other paper money, are but the representatives of value ; 
and they are often only the evidence of an obligation to pay 
what it is not in the power of the obliger to pay, according to 
the terms of the obligation. 

Even the precious metals do not constitute an invariabl: 
standard or measure of value; for their value, like that of any 
thing else, depends upon the relative proportion between the 
supply and the demand ; and when we compare their value in 
the market at periods distant from each other of a century or 
more, we find their fluctuation in value greater than that o! 
breadstuffs ; but as they are comparatively rare metals; as 
great labor is generally required to produce them; as the pro- 
duction of the mines is not affeeted by frosts, droughts, rains, 
and other changes of the seasons, and the quantity in use can 
never be suddenly increased or diminished, if you take periods 
of time from one to ten years, they are subject to very little 
fluctuation, and furnish a standard of value almost perfect. 

Nature has not determined the relative value of the two me- 
tals. That depends partly on the uses to which they may be 
applied, and the consequent demand for them, and partly on 
the preduction of the mines, and the average amount of each, 
produced by the employment of a given amount of labor and 
capital. Prior to the discovery of America, an ounce of gold 
was equal in value in Europe to about ten ounces of silver.— 
The American mines have produced in quantity about forty 
times as much silver as gold, which caused a gradual rise in 
Nurope of the relative value of gold, when compared with sil- 
yer, until the former became in different countries, from four- 
teen to fifteen and a half times as valuable as the former; it 
was made fifteen times as valuable in the United States by the 
act of Congress of April, 1792, and sixteen times as valuable 
by the act of June, 1834. If the Russian mines should contin- 
ue to furnish large supplies of gold, and the present anticipa- 
tions should be realized of an immense and inexhaustible sup- 
ply of gold from California, the relative value of gold must de- 
cline; and the time is not far distant when it wiil not be worth 
more than ten or twelve times as much per ounce as silver.— 
But no fears need be apprehended that the aggregate amount 
of the precious metals will increase faster than the population, 
and the wants of cemmeree, and of the world of fashion. The 
probability is, that they will not increase as fast, and that if the 
price of the gold should fall, the price of silver will increase 
more and faster than gold falls. It may be important for Con- 
gress to act on this question very soon, to reduce the relative 
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price of gold to the former standard, of fifteen times the value 
of silver, and to increase the quantity of gold to be coined into 
a dollar; or else silver coin, being relatively more valuable to 
export than to use in this country, will be rapidly exported. 

British coin, both gold and silver, is made of eleven parts 
pure metal, and one of alloy; every pound troy, or 12 oz. of 
standard silver or gold being composed of 11 oz. 2 pwts. of 
pure metal, aud 18 pwts. of alloy. From the Norman conquest, 
in 1066, to the year 1300, a pound of standard silver, ( that is 
11 oz. 2 pwts. pure silver, and 18 pwts. alloy, was coined into 
20 shillings, or one pound, sterling money. The number of 
shillings into which the same quantity of silver was coined was 
increased from time to time, until in 1527 it was coined into 40 
shillings, or two pounds, and soon after into 45 shillings; in 
1560, and from that time until 1600, it was coined into 60 shil- 
lings; from 1600 to 1816 into 62 shillings ; and since 1816 into 
66 shillings. From 1543 to 1553, the coin was much more de- 
based. . 

The number of grains of pure silver, and of pure gold, con- 
tained in one pound, or twenty shillings, sterling money, at dif- 
ferent periods, have been as follows :— 


Years. Silve-. Gold. Gold to Silver. 
Grains. Grains. Grains. 


1560 to 1600 1,776 160 1 to 11.1 

1600 to 1604 1,718.7 157.6 1 to 10.9 

1604 to 1626 1,718.7 141.9 to 128.8 

1666 to 1717 1,718.7 118.6 to 113 

1717 to 1816 1,718.7 113 1 to 15.2 
Since 1816 1,654.5 113 1 to 14.28 


Gold only is a legal tender in Great Britain for any sum 
above two pounds sterling. 

The act of Congress of June, 1834, prescribes that all coins 
of the United States shall be nine parts pure silver, or gold, 
and one part alloy. By the act of April 12th, 1792, a dollar 
is required to contain 371 1-4 grains pure silver, and the same 
by the act of June, 1834; gold being declared fifteen times as 
valuable as silver by the former act, and sixteen times as val- 
uable by the latter act. 

The number of grains of pure silver, and pure gold, con- 
tained in five dollars under each act, have been as follows : 


Years. Silver. Gold. Gold to Silver. 
Grains, Grains, Grains. 


1792 to 1834 1,856 1-4 123 3-4 1 to 15 
Since 1834 1,856 1-4 116 1 to 16 
The British gold sovereign is nearly equal in value to $4 87, 

American gold coin, thou h it is declared by the act of 1834 

worth only $4 84. Calling a dollar 4s. 6d. sterling, the par 

exchange on England, payable in gold, is over 9 1-2 per cent. ; 
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payable in silver it is nearly 2 per cent. in our favor; but as 
more than nine-tenths of the circulating coin of England is 
gold, and silver is sold in quantities at less than its legal val- 
ue, as compared with gold, and the tenth part of an American 
eagle is worth only 4s. 1 1-2d. sterling, in British gold, we may 
fairly reckon a dollar at 4s. 2d. sterling, and the real par ex- 
change at 9 per cent. nominal value. 

Ill. The learned historical inquiry into the production and 
consumption of the precious metals made by William Jacob, 
Esq., of England, was published in 1831. Mr. Jacob says it 
has been estimated by several diligent inquirers, that the whole 
annual revenues of the Roman empire, in the time of Augus- 
tus, amounted to a sum equivalent to forty millions sterling of 
English money, of its present standard of fineness and weight. 
This seems not improbable, as the population of the empire has 
been generally estimated at over one hundred millions, during 
the first and second centuries of the Christian era. He esti- 
mates the amount of the precious metals of gold and silver in 
the empire, at the death of Augustus, A. D., 14, as equal to 
the enormous sum of £358,000,000 sterling of English money ; 
which seems to me incredible, considering that the knowledge 
of mining, and of the mechanical powers necessary to carry it 
on advantageously were then comparatively in their infancy, 
’ and that the mines of Europe, Asia, and Africa, have yielded 
very little since that time. He states that the mines were all 
nearly exhausted, and that the precious metals decreased from 
that period by friction and actual loss at the rate of 10 per cent. 
every 36 years, leaving in the year A. D., 410, but £107,435,- 
924; and in the year A. D., 806, but £33,674,256. The quan- 
tity named at the latter period seems more probable than the 
former. 

All these estimates are vague conjectures, without any ac- 
curate and reliable evidence to support them. The amount of 
coin in Europe, at the discovery of America, is estimated by 
him at about £34,000,000 sterling, or $163,000,000, which does 
not differ much from the estimates of other authors, and is pro- 
bably not far from correct. 

IV. All the record evidence, and the estimate of authors, 
merchants, and public officers, of the production of the Ameri- 
can mines, from the discovery of America to the year 1803, 
were investigated with so much care and science by the learn- 
ed M. Humboldt, that his estimates have been generally adopt- 
ed as approximating as near to accuracy as is practicable.— 
One thing, however, is very certain. He has greatly over-esti- 
mated the amount of gold and silver smuggled out of the celo- 
nies both of Spain and Portugal, without paying duty, and with- 
out being registered, or else their loss, and the amount used in 
the arts, and converted into plate, and other utensils and orna- 
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ments, has been much greater than has been generally estima- 
ted. The amount in circulation, as coin, has been overrated 
by almost every writer of the present century, except Storch ; 
and yet, it is difficult to account for the consumption of the 
precious metals, unless the amount produced by the mines has 
been greatly overrated. 

Baron Humboldt estimated the quantity smuggled, in order 
to avoid the payment of duties, and unregistered, as equal to 
one-fourth the amount registered in the Portuguese colonies, 
and to over one-fifth the amount registered in the Spanish col- 
onies. This is all conjecture, and, so far as Mexico, Peru, and 
Chili are concerned, which have very few ports from which it 
could be smuggled, it strikes me that the estimate is too great, 
by more than half, to be probable. 


TABLE NO. 1. 
STATEMENT OF M. HUMBOLDT OF THE VALUE OF GOLD AND 
SILVER EXTRACTED FROM THE MINES OF AMERICA FROM 1492 
To 1803, As REGISTERED. 








From the Spanish colonies - - - $4,035, 156,000 
“6 Portuguese colonies - - - 684,544,000 
Total registered - - - $4,719,700,000 
Estimated amount smuggled and not registered 
from Spanish colonies - - - - 816,000,000 
From the Portuguese colonies - - - - 171,000,00 
Amount of contraband, as estimated by him, $987,000,000 
Total production of the mines - - 5,706,700,000 
NO. Il. 


The amount of the precious metals registered, and estimated 
by M. Humboldt as smuggled, produced in the countries of 
America respectively, from the year 1492 to 1803, was as fol- 


lows: 





Registered. Not registered. To‘al. 
Mexico or New Spain $1,968 000,000 $260.000,000 $2.028 000,000 
Peru and Buenos Ayres 1,936,000,000 474,000,000 2,410,000,000 
Chili and New Granada 331,000,000 82.000,000 433.000,000 
Portuguese colonies, 684,000,000 191,006,000 855,000,000 
Total, - - - $4,719,000,000 $987,000,000  $5,706,000,000 
NO. III. 


The average annual products of the gold and silver mines 
of Europe, Northern Asia and America, at the beginning of the 
present century, were estimated by M. Humboldt in millions of 
francs and millions of dollars, as follows :— 
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Gold in francs. Silver in francs. Total in franca. Tctal in dol'ars. 
Europe, 4,400,000 11,700,000 16,100,000 3,000,000 
North Asia 1,800,000 4,800,000 6,600,000 = 1,200,000 
America 59,500,000 176,800,000 236,300,000 44,300,000 





Total, 65,700,000 193,300,000 259,000,000 48,500,000 
NO. IV. 

Estimate of M. Humboldt of the average amounts of gold 
and silver exported annually from America to Europe, and also 
the aggregate amounts exported during the under-mentioned 
periods, staged in millions of dollars; to whic ; I have added a 
column of dWductions of one-twelfth part the aggregate amount. 
for supposed over-estimates, and the amount e apart: by my 


estimate, on making such deductions :— 
My estim ite 


Exported per Humboldt's One-twlf h part of exp rts 
Periods. year, aggregate. déducte:'. . to Knrope. 

1492 to 1500 $250 000 $2 000 060 $166 666 $1,800 000 
1501 to 1545 3,000 000 ¥35,009,000 ¥) 250,000 123,750,000 
1546 to 1600 11,006,000 605. 000,000 50,400 000 554 600 G00 
1601 to 1700 16,000,000 1 600,000,000 133,330,000 1,466,670,000 
1701 to 1750 22 500,000 1,125 000, (00 93,750,000 1 631,250.1100 
1751 to 1800 35,300,000 a "165 000, 000 147 080,000 1,618.000 000 
1801 to 1810 43,500,000 435,000 000 36 250,000 398,750.000 








— —__—. 


Total, . $5,667,000 0.0 $5,194,820,G00 
Expt'd from the western coast of 

America to Asia, for Humboldt 133,000,000 133,000,°00 
Remiining in America in coin, 

plate, &c., ‘ : : 153,000,000 140,180,000 











Total produced np to 1810, — $3,953,000,000 $5,468 000,000 

Produced up to 1804, 5,706,000,000 

In 1696, Gregory King made an estimate of the gold and 
silver produced by the mines of Europe; the amount imported 
and exported from the discovery of America to that time, and 
the amount in Europe in coin, plate, &c., at different periods 
This estimate is contained in a manuscript now in the British 
museum, (see Took on Prices, appendix, page 2, to part I. )— 
Mr. King’s opinions and estimates on such subjects are entitled 
to as much, and, perhaps, to more weight, than those of any 
other man of rd age in which he lived. 

NO. V. 

Estimates of Mr. K‘ng in the year 1516, stock of gold 


OT wt 


and silver in Europe in coin, bullion, plate, gilding, 


watches, jewelry, and a!] other forms, 
Produced in Europe from 1516 to 1696, 


8,000,000 


£45,000 000 or $216,000,000 


38,400,000 


Imported from Asia in manufacture, 2,000,000 9 600,000 

* Atrica in gold dust, 15,000,000 72,000 000 

“ America in coin, 521,000, 000 = 2,496,000,000 
Produced and imported prior to 1596, 205,000) 000 984,000 000 
Consumed and exported to Asia, . 150, 000, 000 720,000 000 
Estimated stock in Europe in 1596, . 100,000,000 480,000,000 
Produced-and imported from 1596 to 1696, 340,000,000 —1,670,000,000 
Exported to Asia from 1596 to 1696, 119,°00,000 571 000,000 
Consumed from 1596 to 1696, ; 96.000,000 460 800,00U 
Inerease during the 100 years, ‘ ° e 125,000,000 600,000 000 
Estimated stock in Europe in 1696, 225,000,000 1,080,000,000 
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NO. VI. 
The stock of gold and silver in Europe in 1696, was estima- 
ted by Mr. King as follows, stated in millions of pounds ster- 
ling:— 


Other nations Total in 





Ia Eng'and. France. Holland. of Europe. Europe. 
Silver coin, £8,500.000 £18 000 000 £7,000,000 £76 500.000 £110 000.000 
Gold coin, 3,000 000 = =5 000,000 2.000006 18000000 28.000,000 
Bullion, 1.000 000 1,500,000 1,500000 4,000,000 & 000,000 
Plate of laymen, 4000000 9,000,000 1,500 00) 31,500,000 46 000,000 
‘ churches, 200 000) 3.090 000 "100,000 146,700 ) 20,000,000 
Medals and reritie, 200,000 900,000 300,000 3,600,800 5,000,0L0 
Gold & silver thread, 
wire, &., 400,000 1,400,000 100.000 4,100,000 6,000,000 
Deo. in stock for trade, 200,000 600,000 300,000 900.000 2.000,000 
Total, 17,500,000 29 490,000 12.8U0 000 155 300,000 225,u0U,000 


Though these are but estimates founded on very imperfect 
evidence, yet they were made by one of the best informed and 
most competent men of the age to judge with accuracy, and 
constitute the best evidence on the subject that is attainable. 
Being made by an Englishman, we have reason to believe that 
the estimates are sutfliciently favorable to England ; and yet 
they show England inferior in wealth to both Holland and 
France. Whata picture they exhibit of the amount of the 
precious metals engrossed by the church in Catholic countries. 


NO. VII. 


STATEMENT OF THE COINAGE OF SEVERAL COUNTRIES OF AMERI- 
CA DURING THE UNDERMENTIONED PERIODS, 


Annual averare 


1SO1 to 1810, 1811 to 1820. 1821 to 1830. 1831 to 1840° 
Mexico, $227,240,000 $112,160,000 $99,760,000 $12,000,000 
Peru, 45,700,000 60,250,000 16,730,000 2,250,000 
Bolivia, 35,870,000 20,660,000 15,700,000 700,000 
Chili, ——— 9,700,000 2,000,000 400,000 


The foregoing table shows the rapid decline of the produce 
of the mines of the principal mining countries of America, 
during the period of their revolutionary struggle to throw off 
the yoke of Spain. 
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NO. VIII. 

STATEMENTS AND ESTIMATES OF THE AMOUNT OF GOLD AND 
SILVER PRODUCED IN EUROPE AND THE PRINCIPAL MINING 
COUNTRIES OF AMERICA DURING THE UNDERMENTIONED PE- 
RIODS. 


1801 to 1310. 1811 to 1839. 1831 to 1840. 

Mexico, - - - ~- 227,200,000 $211,920,000 121,700,000 
Pert, -< ~ <- - 45.700,000 76,980,000 92 500.000 
wae = + Sl 35.800.000 836.360.0000 7.000.000 
Chili, - -,- - 420,000,000 11.700,000 4,000.0. 
Buenos Ayres, - - 48,500,000 j30,000,000 ; 

(iuatamila, - - - ee 2.890.000 } 35.000.000 
brazil, estimated, - 20,000,000 720,000,000 s 





Total of America, $397,200,000  $3889,850,000 $190,000,000 
Total of European and 
Russian mines and 


gold dust imported 





from Africa, - - 42,800,000 h110,150,000 75,000,000 
Total, - - § 4. 10,000,000 $500,000,000 $265,000,000 
the numbers marked & are stated on the authority of Baron Humboldt, and those marked 


j on the authority of Mr. Jacob. 

NO. IX. 

STATEMENT OF TIID°AMOUNT OF GOLD FROM THE MINES OF THE 
UNITED STATES ( INCLUDING THOSE OF NEW MEXICO AND CAL-= 
IFORNIA FoR 1849 anv 1850) DEPOSITED FOR COINAGE At 
OUR MINTS. 


1824 to 1830, both inclusive, - - - - $715,000 





1831 to 1840, 6“ ~ - - 5,658,025 
1841 to 1848, “6 - - - 7,268 033 
1849, from C: alifornia and New leet - 6,190,408 
1849, from other mines of the United States, - 898,375 
First four months of 1850, - - - - 7,303,600 

Total to April 30,1850, - - - $28,123,441] 


The quantity of gold bullion included in the above table re- 
ceived from the mines of California in 1848, was $44,177 ; from 
New Mexico, $682; and from the United States proper, $854,- 
546. The quantity of silver from the mines of the United 
States, deposited for coinage in 1848, was only $6,191; in 
1849, it was $39,112; and for the first four months of 18: 50, it 
amounted to $51,197 ; ; which was mostly parted from Califor- 
nia gold. 

NO. X. 
There has been a great increase since 1820 in the production 
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of gold in Asiatic Russia. The amount produced has been as 

follows, stated in sterling money :— 

In 1819 and 1820, $175,333 16 | In 1841 to 1845, $11,298,993 0 
1821 to 1830, 4,734,641 15] 1846, 3,527,000 0 
1831 to 1840, 9,180,891 7 | 
V. The wear and loss of coin has been variously estimated 

at from one-fourth to one-half of | per cent. annually. Mr. 

Jacob estimated it at 10 per cent. in thirty-six years. My es- 

timate is one-third of 1 per cent. per annum, which is equal to 

about 3 per cent. in ten years; 13 per cent. in fifty years ; and 

25 per cent. in one hundred years.* 


NO. I. 

The amount of gold and silver used in the arts for plate, gild- 
ing, watches, jewelry, and other utensils and ornaments, the 
amount exported to Asia, and the amount of coin remaining in 
Europe at different periods, were estimated by Mr. Jacob as 
follows :— 


In 1492, - -_—_-_— ———_—— £34 ,000,000 
1492 to 1600, - -~ £28,000,000 £14,000,000 130,000,000) 
1600 to 1700, - 60,000,000 33,200,000 297,000,000 
1700 to 1810, - - 352,000,000 352.000,000 380,000,000 
1810 to 1830, —- 112,200,000 40,000,060 313,000,000 


The reader will see that these estimates are very different 


from those of Gregory King, stated in tables No. V. and VI. of 


the last section, On comparing the two together, and with the 
condition and commerce of the several countries of Europe, it 
appears to. me that Mr. King’s estimates are the best evidence 
we have on the subject, and are entitled to our confidence. 

Mr. Jacob estimated the amount used in the arts, in Europe 
and America, annually, from 1810 to 1830, over and above 
amount of old plate, &c., melted, equal in value to £5,612,611. 
i{umboldt estimated it in 1804 at but 87,182,800 francs, equal 
to £3,459,000. McCullock estimated the whole amount an- 
nually in 1833, as follows :— 





In Great Britain and Ireland, - - - - £1,842,916 
France, - - - - - - e ° 866,190 
Switzerland, - - - - - - - 350,000 
All the remainder of Europe, - - - - 1,204,118 
America, - - - - : - - 300,000 
Total annual gonsumption in the arts, - - - £4,563,224 
One-filth part derived from the fusion of old plate, 912,644 

New gold and silver annually used in the arts, £3 ,650,580 





* Ihe loss from fire is probably nearly one-tenth of 1 per cent. annually; from 
buryiag and transportation by land,and water, about as much more; and from fric- 
tion, more than one-tenth of 1 per cent. annual y. 
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It appears to me, also, that the estimates of Mr. Jacob of the 
amount of coin in Europe at each period are entirely too highs 
and that the estimates of the quantity of gold and silver used 
in the arts prior to the year 1700, is too low by about half; 
during the eighteenth century, too high by nearly half; and 
too high, also, for the period from the year 1810 to 1830; and 
that the estimates of Humboldt and McCullock are too low. 
Humboldt estimated the coinin France in 1803 at 1,850,000,000 
livres, or francs, equal to nearly $347,000,000, for a population 
which he estimated at 26,363,000; that is seventy francs, or 
about $13 each. Europe then contained, according to Hassel, 
182,600,000 inhabitants; of which Russia, Sweden, Norway. 
Denmark, and the Sclavonian and Sarmatian nations constitu- 
ted more than 62,000,000. ‘ Allowing (said he) for Great Bri- 
tain and for the west and south of Europe 55 livres per indi- 
vidual, (or about ten and one-third each, ) and for other coun- 
tries less advanced in civilization 20 livres (or about 5 2-3 
each, we shall find the total specie of Europe cannot exceed 
8,603,000,000 livres.” Carry out the principles of his calcula- 
tion, and the result is as follows:— 

Population, Livres. Livres. 
France, . - - 26,400,000 at 70 each 1,850,000,000 
Russia & other east’n nations, 62 000,000 30 + 1,860,000,000 
Other nations oi Europe, 94,000,000 55 « 5,870,000,000 








Total for Europe, - 182,400,600 8,870,000,000 
Equal to about - - - - - - $1,665,000,000 
NO, Il. 


The coin and bullion of several countries of Europe have 
been variously estimated at- different periods, as follows :— 


G. Britain by Davenant in - - 1600 £4,000,000 ster!. 
Gregory King, - 1696 8,500,000 « 
Anderson, - - 176° 16,000,000 
Dr. Price, - - 1777 15,000,000 
Lord North, - - 1778 18 to 19,000,000 
Adam Smith, - 1786 18,000,000 + 
Rose, - - - 1802 44,000,000 * 
Chancellor of Exchequer,1830 38,000,000 + 
France by law in 1716 1,200,000,000 livres or $225.000,000 
” Neckar 1784 2.200,000,000 « 414.000.0060 
Arnould 1791 2,000,000,000 “« 376,000,000 
Humboldt 1804 1,850,000,000 * 347,000.0C0 
Spain by Musquiz, 1782 80,000,000 
Austrian empire by Hassel 1807 80,000,000 florins or 39,000,000 
Russia by Mr. King 1804 56,000,000 roubles or 42,000,000 
NO. III. 


Mr. Storch, (in his political economy, published in 1814, ) 
after carefully collecting and commenting on the estimates of 
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different authors of the specie in the different countries of Eu- 
rope, estimated the amount as follows :-— 





Great Britain, - - - - - - $90,000,000 
France, - . - - - - - 420,000,000 
Spain, - - - - - 80,000,000 
Austria, exclusive of about $1: 3 000, 000 cop’rcoin, 26,000,000 
Prussia, in 1805, - - - - - 42,000,000 
Russia, axelneive of $18,000,000 copper coin, 34,000,000 
Other countries of Europe, - - - 628,000,000 

Total of Europe, - - - - $1,220,000,000 


We have now much more accurate statistics and ample ma- 
terials for estimating the amount of specie exported to Asia 
during the last two centuries, and the amount of the several 
countries of Europe and America at different periods, than 
were possessed by any of the authors named. As the banks 
of the United States are numerous, the greater part of the 
specie is kept in their vaults, and the government has kept a 
record of the exports and imports of specie since the 30th of 
Septe »mber, 1820, we have the means of estimating the amount 
of specie in the United States with greater accuracy than it 

can be estimated in any other country. And as the amount of 
circulating money needed in every country depends on the 
amount and value of its productive industry and commerce, the 
relative amount of money in circulation in different countries 
can be determined with a reasonable degree of accuracy. 

The following table of estimates is formed partly from offi- 
cial estimates, “and the estimates of numerous visitors, and 
parily by comparing the condition and the amount and value 
of the productive industry and commerce of all the nations of 
Kurope and America with each other, and calculating the re- 
lative amount of circulating money which each probably em- 
ploys, as indicated by its condition. 


NO. IV. 

Estimates of the population and circulating money, including specie, bank 
notes, and paper money of all kinds (over and above the depreciation of 
the paper money) in America and each country of Europe, and the 
amount to each person at the end of the year 1800. 


Great Britain, - - . - $10,400,000 $156,0°0 000 $15 
Jreland, - - - - - - 4,800,000 38,400,000 8 
France, . - . - 27,300,000 327,500,0U0 12 
Holiand and Belgium, - - - 5,000,000 66,100,000 13 
Spain and wecwagel, - - . 13 500,000 100,000,000 7 2-2 
italy > . - - - - 20,(,00,000 160,000,000 8 
Giertman Austria, a, - 13,000,000 78,000,000 6 
German States, - - - - 12,000,000 84000,000 7 
Bruseia, my pe! C6 2th : 11,000,0v0 66,000,000 6 
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Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, . 4,000,000 20,000,0000 6 
Russia, Hungary, Turkey, and other 
eastern nations of Europe, - - 62 000,000 233,060,000 373-4 
Total of Europe, - - - 183,010,000 1,328,000 000... 
America and West Indies, - : 24,000,000 108,000,000 412 
T.tal, - oo . 207 000,000 =—-:1,436,000.000 7 


Mr. Jacob estimated the coin in Europe at the discovery of 
America at £34,000,000 sterling, and Mr. King estimated the 
whole amount of gold and silver in Europe in 1616 at £45,- 
000,000 sterling, over two-thirds of which, perhaps, was coin. 
(See tables V. and VI. of section 4.) 

NO. V. 

Estimate of the produce of the mines of Europe and America, the amount 
used in the arts and exported to Asia, and the amount made into and re- 
maining in coin and bullion at different periods. (See Ante- Table iv., 
of section 4.) 





Amount of coin in Furope in the year 1500, ° - - - - - $156,000, 00 
Yroduce of the mine: of America during the 16th century, - - - = 68,000,000 
Produce of the mines of Europe ana imported fiom Altrica, - - - 40.000.000 
Total, * - - - - : - - - - $576,000,000 
Wear and loss of oldcoin, one-fourth part. - - - - - - - $39,008 000 
b.xported to India, China, and other parts of Asia, - - v0 0U00,0 
Used in the artsto make into plate, watches, jewelry, gilding images 8 he 9 in 
- 240,° 00.000 


churches. and other utensils and ornaments, - 


Made into coin, (230,000,000) —wear and loss of new coin 1-10th part, ~ - 28,00.000 


Ameunt to be deducted, - - - - - - - - - - $507,100, 060 
Specie and bullion in use in Europe and America, Dec. 3lst, 1600, - - $269 000,000 
Proiuce of the American mixes during the I7th century, - - - - 1,466 060,000 


Produce of the mives of Europe, and gold dust imported irom Africa, - TUsCOV,06 0 
Total, - ~ - - - - - - - - - - . $:,905,00 »,0¢ 
Wear and loss of the old coin, one-feurth part, - - - - - - - $92,000,000 
ik: xported to Asia over £1,000,000 per annum, - 4 - - - 600,000,000 
Used in the arts, - - - - - 600,000 ,C00 
Made into coin, ($436, 000 ,000)—wear sed tone of new eoks Pe | 10: bh part, - 43,( 00,' 00 


- _ ° - - - $! ,235,000,000 
. - $670,090,! 00 
2,660,(00,000 


Amount to be deducted, - - - 
Specie in use, December, 31, 1709, - - - 
Produce of the mines of America during the 18th century, 
Produce ot the mives of Furope, aud goid dust from Afiica, @ acc cordiag to Ja- 


cob, less oue-eighth part, - - - : - - - 366 ,000.0¢ 0 
Total, - - - - - - - - - - - - - $3,686,000,010 
Weor and loss of old coin, one-fourth part, - - - - - - - $167,00), 000 
E xported to Asio, £2,000.000 per year, - - - - - - - £60,( 00, 00 
- = 1,260 000,000 


Used in the arts, over £2,600,000 per year, - 
Made into coin, $796,000,000—wear and loss of new coin, 1i- 10th past, - 80,1 00,000 


- © © £. = © @2,467,100:000 





Amount to be deducted, - - - - 
Specie in use, December 31, 1800, ° - - - - $1,219, 10,900 
Pro ince of the mines of America to December 1610, sbont - - 398,000,000 
reduce of the mines of Europe, Sinerin, and gold dant fcom Africe, per 








Humboldt and Jacob, - 42,000,000 
Total, - - - © = = *2£ 2 = = © = =  $1;659,0L0,000 
Wear aal loss of old co'n at3 percent., - - ° - - - - - 36,0: ,000 
Exported to Asia, £2 590,000 per annum, - - - - - - - 120 000,000 
Used in the arts, £3,500,000 per annum, - - - - - - - - 164,000,000 
Rude into coin and bullion, $152,000,600, - - - - - - . bhtinb este 
Amountto bededucted, - - + a - - - - - $324,000,0¢0 
Specie in use, December 81, 1810, - - - - - - - - $1.335.900,000 
eT ee , 000, Ow 


Preduce of minesof America to December, 1830. - 
Produce of Europe, Russia, &c., - - eh 
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Wear and loss of eld coin, 51-2 percent., - - - - - - $73,000,000 
Used in the arts, £4,000,000 per year, - - - - e - ° e 384,000,000 
hxportedto Asia, £2,000,000 per year, - - - - - - - 192,000,0 0 

Amount to be deducted, - - - - - ~ - - ~ - $649,000,009 
Specie in use, December 31,1830, - - - - - - - $1,186,000,000 
Produce of mines of America to December, 1840, ~ 7 - - - - 190,006,000 
Produce of mines of Europe, Russia, &c., - - - - - - - 75,000,000 

Total - - - - = 2+ =©= © = © = = © © @1,451,000,000 
Wear and loss of eoin,3 per cent., ~ - - - - - - - $35,000.000 
Used in the arts, £4,500,000 per year, - - - - - . - . 216, 00,000 
None exported to Asia. 

Amount to be deducted, ~ - - - - - - - - - $251,000,000 
Specie in use, December 31, 1846, - - ~ - - - - - - $1,200,000,000 


All the accounts and estimates seem to agree that most of 
the American mines were growing less and less productive, 
and the total supply of the precious metals much less annually 
from 1820 to 1840 than it was half a century since, while the 
population of Europe and America, and the wants of the com- 
mercial world, as well as the world of fashion, are rapidly 
increasing. 

Since 1840 there has been a great increase in the produc- 
tion of the mines of Russia; which, together with the amount 
of gold procured during the years 1848 and 1849 from the mines 
and sands of California, and the prospect of an immense in- 
crease from the latter source, renders it probable that the 
production of the precious metals may, for some years to 
come, equal, and perhaps exceed, the consumption and the 
increase of population in the civilized world. 

It should be remarked that prior to the nineteenth century, 
and, to some extent, also, as late as 1816, large quantities of 
cotton and silk goods were imported from India into Europe 
and America, and large sums of coin exported to India in 
payment, as well as to China and the East India Islands, to 
pay for tea, spices, &c. M. Humboldt estimates that at the 
commencement of the present century, more than half of all 
the produce of the American mines, over twenty-five millions 
of dollars annually of gold and silver, were exported to Asia. 
Since the machinery of Great Britain, and the prodigious 
increase of the manufactures of that country, have driver the 
cotton goods of India not only out of the markets of Europe 
and America, but to a considerable extent out of their own 
markets, and pretty-much ruined and broken them down ; and 
the British have also battered down the barrier which exclud- 
ed the products of Europe and America (except specie ) 
from the markets of China, the drain of the precious metals 
to China, India, and all Asia, has ceased or nearly so. It 
appears from the reports of the Secretary of the Treasury of 
the United States, that the balance of gold and silver exported 
to China and other parts of Asia, over and above the amount 
imported from them, have been as follows :—During the year 
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ending September 30, 1835, it amounted to $1,995,140; in 
in 1842 it amounted to $837,094; in 1844 to $574,000; and 
in 1845 to only $239,874. ‘The exports of the manufactures 
of Great Britain to China, as well as India and Turkey, have 
been so great since 1830, that very little specie has been 
exported from Europe to Asia, and for ever hereafter we may 
expect the balance to be the other way, and that specie will 
be exported from China and other parts of Asia to Europe. 

Let us compare the population of Europe and America at 
several different periods with the estimated amount of coin at 
these periods, in order to see how their increase compares 
with each other; this will enable us to judge of the probable 
effect of the increase or decrease of coin upon the prices of 
commodities in the commercial world. 

NO. VI. 

E3TIMATES OF THE POPULATION uF EUKUPE AND AMERICA (EXCLUSIVE OF 


WANDERING INDIANS] AT DIFFFRENT PERIODS; aLSu, THE AMUUNT OF 
COIN AND BULLIUN IN USE, AND THE AMOUNT TO EACH PEKSON.- 


Population of Total Am’t to esoh. 
Yoars. Europe. Americ.. Popu atio.. To al specie. person. 
150 - - 104 millions. «—=— ew we eeseeeee 104 millions. $'56 millions. gt So 
1600 - - 117 6 6 mii tone. 123 ée 309 & 3 00 
1700 - - 138 “ 12 “ 150 “ 670 “ nerly 4 50 
1800 - - 183 ad 24 “ 207 “ lwziy “ nerily 6 ov 
1810 ~ - 195 “ 23 6 223 “ 1,335 “<é 6 00 
1830 - - 221 sé 39 “és 260) ss 1,186 és 4 66 
1540 - ° 239 oD 45 06 250 6 1,200 “ 42 


The Bank of Venice was the first banking establishment in 
Europe. It was founded in 1171, and subsisted till the subver- 
sion of the republic in 1797. It was a deposit bank only, and 
issued no notes. 

The Bank of Amsterdam was established in the year 1609, 
and that of Hamburg in 1619; they were deposit banks, only, 
and issued no notes. 

The Bank of England was incorporated in the year 1694, 
and was the first bank which ever issued notes, or bills to cir- 
culate as money, in the ordinary transactions of trade and com- 
merce. The Bank of Scotland was established in 1695, with 
a capital of but £100,000, which was raised to £200,000 ster!- 
ing in the year 1744, and in 1804 to £1,500,000. The original 
capital of the Bank of England was but £1,200,000 sterling, 
consisting of a loan of that amount to the government. These 
two were the only banks (if we except some private compa- 
nies and bankers in London) that ever issued notes fora circu- 
lating medium, or money, and as a substitute fer coin, prior to 
the 18th century, and the eredit of the notes of the Bank of 
iingland was at first so poor, that the bank became involved in 
difficulties in 1696, and was compelled to suspend payment of 
its notes in coin, and the notes fell in value, and passed at a 
heavy discount. The amount in circulation February 28th, 
1700, was but $938,240, and in August of the same year only 
£781,430. 
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It is fair to assume that the circulating medium of the com- 
mercial world was scarcely increased at all by bank notes, or 
paper money in any shape, in the year 1700, at the commence- 
ment of the 18th century, and that the whole amount of coin 
and bullion then in use in Europe and America was less than 
$700,000,000. 

The eighteenth and the nineteenth centuries have been fruit- 
ful in all sorts of schemes and projects of a financial charac- 
ter, to make credit, and too often the credit of bankrupts, 
spendthrifts, knaves, and visionary speculators, a substitute for 
coin. One of the first, greatest, and most ruinous, Was the 
great Mississippi scheme, got up at Paris, by John Law, the 
forepart of the eighteenth century. After this great bubble 
burst, France confined herself to a specie currency until the 
issue of the goverment assignats, during the French revolu- 
tion, and no bank for issuing notes was established in France 
until the bank of France, in 1803, to which was granted the ex- 
clusive privilege of issuing notes for a period of forty years.— 
Mr. Jacob estimated the circulation of the Bank of France in 
in 1810, at but two millions sterling, and in 1830, at nine mil- 
lion pounds sterling. This bank was slow in acquiring the 
public confidence, so as to get much circulation for its own 
notes. 

The Netherlands had no money but coin until the establish- 
ment of the Bank of the Netherlands in the year 1814, with a 
capital of 5,000,000 florins, and the exclusive privilege of is- 
suing notes for twenty-five years. Mr. Jacob says its circula- 
ting notes then, (1830,) were not supposed to exceed one mil- 
lion sterling. 

Banks have also been established at St. Petersburg, Vienna, 
Berlin, and Copenhagen, besides numerous other banks in the 
British dominions, and in the United States of America. 

Mr. Jacob remarks that Russia was then (1830) the only 
country of Europe which had not returned to specie payments. 
When bank notes were first issued, and the quantity small, the 
rouble was worth about three shillings and four pence sterling, 
or seventy-five cents, and was of the «ame value as the Rus- 
sian silver coin of that name. The increased quantity grad- 
ually depreciated the metallic value of the paper, till one sil- 
ver rouble was worth four of paper. It had nearly attained 
this low value in 1810, when the paper roubles amounted to 
577,000,000. It was nearly the same, but of somewhat greater 
value in 1830, though the amount had increased to 639,000,- 
000 roubles. He estimates their exchangeable value, in 1810, 
as equal to 23,000,000 pounds sterling, and in 1830 to £25,- 
250,000. 
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ART. Il: — GAS LIGHT—PAINE’S LIGHT —ITS VALUE COMPARED WITH 


COAL GAS, 

The following highly interesting and instructive letter from 
Professor Prout, of this city, appeared in yesterday morning’s 
Reveille. The well known reputation of the Professor for 
science and ability, will assure every one of the fidelity with 
which the experiments have been conducted, and give just 
weight to his conclusions :— 

ditor of the Reveille: Having seen in the Scientific Amer- 
{can several communications on the subject of Paine’s Light 
—one above the signature of L. A. Hudson, and another above 
that of Gecrge Mathiot, Electro-Metalurgist to the U. States 
Survey —in which it is stated that they had succeeded in pro- 
ducing a light equal to that of the coal gas, by transmitting 
hydrogen through oil of turpentine,—I was induced, at your 
suggestion, to try the following experiments, which may be 
considered as virtually the same as those performed by these 
gentlemen, but with very different results. 

I was careful, in these experiments, to see that the hydrogen 
‘was as pure as that ordinarily made from granulated zinc and 
sulphuric acid, diluted with a sufficient quantity of water, and 
that the mechanical arrangements were perfect in all their de- 
tails. 

In Mr. Hudson’s communication, it is stated that he used the 
electro-magnetic machine, in decomposing the water. In my 
own experiments, I used the zine with salient acid, believ- 
ing, as I do, that the mere mode of preparing the gas, has lit- 
tle or no influence on its physical or chemical relations. Mr. 
Hudson attributes his success to having burnt the hydrogen, 
passing through the oil of turpentine under considerable pres- 
sure. This i did, by increasing the action in the generating 
bottle, to a point where it was not safe to increase it further : 


and the experiment was varied, by putting the full pressure of 


a gasometer of ten gallons upon the current. In both cases, 
though the light was as large as that from an ordinary gas- 
burner, the illumination was very feeble, in fact nothing more 
than we should expect from the combustion of hydrogen, with 
some admixture of the vapor of turpentine. Mr. Mathiot in- 
ferring that, in the modification of the old experiment of the 
philosophical candle, in which hydrogen is generated under a 
stratum of turpentine, that the turpentine is either decompos- 
ed or combines with the hydrogen, led the hydrogen off by 
bent tube, and caused it to pass through the turpentine con- 
tained in a separate bottle. 

In the philosophical candle, the oil of turpentine is probably 
decomposed by the sulphuric acid, or the hydrogen, in its aar- 
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cent state, or state of being formed, has the power of combin- 
ing with it. Formed under these circumstances, as is well 
known, the hydrogen acquires more brilliancy in its combus- 
tion. But the questions at issue are, whether, after being fully 
formed and led out of the generating bottle, it will combine 
with the oil of turpentine, by being merely transmitted through 
it, or whether, in its passage, it will acquire anew constitution, 
by its mere contact with the oil of turpentine, without effecting 
any material change on the composition of the latter. This is 
what is termed catalytic action, and is the principle to which 
Mr. Mathiot resorts in explanation of the phenomena which he 
witnessed in his experiments. 

He says, that by simply passing the gas through oil of tur- 
pentine, he succeeded in ager a light of high illuminating 
power, between the intensity of a Drummond light and that of 
a solar lamp. 

In repeating this experiment, by passing a full and steady 
current of hydrogen from a large gasometer, through, first, 
common oil of turpentine, and then through a purified oil pre- 
pared for the occasion, both of which were placed in a long 
glass jar, no illuminating power was given to hydrogen burnt 
with an ordinary bat-wing burner. 

Though the flame from the pressure upon the hydrogen was 
as large as that manifested in the full combustion of the coal 
gas with the same jet, it was feeble in comparison, and appear- 
ed to result from the combustion of hydrogen alone, except 
when a portion of turpentine vapor would escape with it, at 
which time, a momertary dull yellow color was imparted to the 
flame. 

These experiments were varied under low pressure, and high 
pressure, with hydrogen formed for several hours, and that 
formed at the time of the experiment, and uniformly with the 
same results. As I used every precaution in obtaining pure 
materials to operate upon, and made all my mechanical ar- 
rangements perfect, I am at a loss to account for results so op- 
site to those which were said to have been obtained.under sim- 
ilar circumstances. In order to test the plausibility of some 
agency of a catalytic action, [ varied the experiment by sub- 
stituting other oxides of hydro-carbon for the oil of turpen- 
tine. Alcohol and oil of turpentine, or spirit gas, imparted to 
the flame only feeble illuminating power. Alcohol ~ and 


spirits of nitric ether, furnished the same result; but sulphuric 
ether presented a flame of nearly as much intensity as that 
from ordinary coal gas. In all these cases it is obvious, from 
the manner in which the combustion takes place, that there is 
ro catalytic action involved in the production of the result, 
and that the effect is alone due to the admixture of the. vapors 
of these volatile substances with the hydrogen. 
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It devolves upon Mr. Mathiot to show why the same result 
should not uniformly follow the same experiment performed un- 
der similar circumstances and with the same agents. The cir- 
cumstances were so much varied with different specimens of 
the same substances, that it is probable that some illumination 
would have followed at least in some of the numerous experi- 
ments performed. , 

We are inclined to believe, if anything is accomplished in 
giving illuminating power to hydrogen, that we will be com- 
pelled to go back to the old experiment of the philosophical 
candle for the principle; that is to combine the hydrogen, in 
its transition or nascent state, with the carbon. Hydrogen, it 
is well known, has many affinities at this time which it does not 
possess when fully isolated and set free. It combines readily 
with zine, antimony, arsenic, sulphur and phosphorus under 
these circumstances, and there is no reason why its affinity for 
carbon may not become as fully established. 


H. A. PROUT, M. D. 
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[It is remarkable with how much indifference the people oi 
Missovri seem to regard the action of Congress, in rejecting 
the bill providing for a grant of land to aid in the construction 
of railroads in this State. Our representatives in Congress 
have discharged thvir duty — they have urged our claims with 


zeal and ability —and having been overruled, it is the duty of 


their constituents to give free expression to their sense of the 
illiberal and unjust course of those who opposed the adoption 
of this measure. 

When we reflect that the bill before Congress provided for 
doubling the present price of a sufficient quantity of the pub- 
lic lands, near the works of improvement, to indemnify the 
government for the quantity granted ; and, that in addition to 
this, these improvements would bring into market large quan- 
tities of land that would not otherwise sell for one dollar and 
twenty-five cents per acre, for many years, we can find no ra- 
tional excuse for those who opposed the measure. And hence 
the conclusion is forced upon the mind, that those who voted 
against it were actuated by a desire to retard, not only the im- 
provement of our own State, but of the entire region west of 
the Mississippi also. 

We commend the following judicious and well timed article 
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to the consideration of our readers ; and trust that active meas- 
ures will be taken by the people of Missouri, to place thei? 
claims to a grant of public lands, for purposes of internal im- 
provement, upon oak grounds as will secure the favorable ac- 
tion of Congress at its next session. ]—Editors. 


ART.—VI.—RAILROAD LAND BILLS —THE PACIFIC RAILROAD. 
The land bill making a grant of land to the States of Illinois, 
Mississippi and Alabama, in aid of the construction of a rail- 
road from Mobile to Chicago has become a law, and we con- 
gratulate the friends of public improvements in the West on 
the probability now of a vigorous prosecution of that impor- 
tant line of railroad. The other land bills in which the citi- 
zens of this State are more immediately interested, making 
similar grants to the State of Missouri, in aid of the construc- 
tion of the Hannibal and St. Joseph railroad, and of the Pa- 
cific railroad, were rejected in the House by considerable ma- 
jorities, for reasons which we do not clearly comprehend, and 
which it would be unprofitabie to screutinise now. The fail- 
ure of the last mentioned bill, has undoubtedly severely disap- 
pointed the friends of the Missouri “ Pacific Railroad ;” that 
enterprise in which the citizens of St. Louis and of the coun- 
try south of the Missouri river, are so deeply interested ; and 
it has disappointed them the more, that the success of the bill 
was looked for, confidently, and calculated on. Understand- 
ing that the land bill in aid of the Mobile and Chicago rail- 
road would pass, it was fairly inferred that the reasons which 
secured the passage of that bill would equally insure the pas- 
sage of the two bills applicable to this State. The next ses- 
sion of Congress is, however, at hand, and it behoves the 
friends of this enterprise and of the Hannibal and St. Joseph 
Railroad, and all friends to public improvement for its own 
sake, to consult together and take some practical steps to as- 
certain the nature of the parliamentary difficulty, for such it 
must have been, by which these important bills were lost,so as 
to be prepared at the coming session, successfully to contend 
with it. 

In regard to the “ Pacific railroad,” the surveys of which 
have been in active progress during the whole of this season, the 
effect of the loss of this bill may be to delay its definite loca- 
tion for a time ; but this delay, if it should occur, could not ex- 
tend beyond the termination of the next session of Congress, 
on the 4th March, 1851. The commencement of construction 
at St. Louis, would necessarily experience a similar suspen - 
sion. This short delay does not, however, represent all the 


evil which this enterprise may suffer from the rejection of the 
land bill, unless our citizens rally and take some steps to make 
their existence better felt at Washington. In all undertakings 
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of this kind, it is the few who clearly perceive the advantages 
to the State and to private property, and who tenaciously ad- 
vocate and labor for it until their endeavors are successful.— 
The many without whose aid they cannot proceed, flow to it 
with the flood which generally attends its first conception, but 
are equally ready to drop from it with every apparent ebb.— 
They have not equally studied its effects and creative proper- 
ties; the conviction of its advantages is, with them, one of 
credit rather than personal examination, and any occurrence 
increasing the difficulties of the project, tends to excite their 
distrust and shake their confidence. In the State of Missouri, 
all are so much interested in the commencement and vigorous 
prosecution of some one leading railroad, which shall at the 
same time give life to the resources of the section through 
which it passes, and encouragement and credit to similar 
roads in other sections of the State, that we may look for less 
hindrance from this timidity, than usually prevails in the com- 
mencement of works of the same extent. Its existence, how- 
ever, more or less, is one of the discouraging features of all 
enterprises of this kind, and the present occasion is one to call 
it into life. In connection with the Pacific railroad, we have 


thus far been wonderfully exempt from it. The directors of 


that railroad must have felt encouraged and gratified, by the 
hearty support which they have received at every point com- 
ing within the influence of this proposed road. This land bill 
is the first discouragement that has appeared. It is an impor- 
tant but not an insurmountable one, and will call forth, we 
trust, that personal action which the occasion demands. Upon 
the successful progress of this, the first railroad enterprise 
which has been earnestly taken hold of by our citizens, hinges 
the general faith in our ability as a State, to work out, like oth- 
er neighboring States, the reliet of our internal resources, by 
a prudent and successful system of rapid communications thro’ 
the leading sections of the State, settling and cultivating the 
idle lands, openiug their produce to the markets of the south 
and east, enabling the capital now lying dormant in the mining 
districts to procure a return, creating new establishments for 
the reduction of the metals, and mo Eo all vastly, the trade 
and commerce of our cities, 


If this road | inguishes now, our more enterprising neighbors 
to the east of the Mississippi, will look northward, from Spring- 
field towards Carthage and Kanesville, for a passage to the 
western country, and a connection with the great railroad en- 
terprise of modern days, beyond the limits of this State, for it 
cannot be possible that the railroad from Hannibal to St. Jo- 
seph will bé constructed, if the Pacific railroad, with the 
monn and interest of St. Louis to back it, fails to be sustain- 
ed. 
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But that it will be sustained admits of but little doubt, if our 
citizens and the friends of the road sufficiently value their own 
interests to secure the earnest advocacy of their just claims at 
the coming sessicn of Congress, and thereby the passage of 
the land bill then, as the corner stone, on which depends, in a 
measure, the speedy construction of their railroad. Failing in 
that, there remains, doubtless, in this city, and in the southern 
counties of the route, ample means to make up the deficiency 
and build the road — but will that means be forthcoming with 
the emergency. Will not rather the discouragement attending 
this loss, and the hope that another session may correct it, lead 
to sluggish and temporising action, extending the time of con- 
struction over double the number of years necessary under bet- 
ter influences. 

On the supposition that justice will, under proper represen- 
tations prevail, and that a land bill in aid of the Pacific rail- 
road will yet become a law, we propose to make a few remarks 
on certain provisions of the land bills of the late session. 

The broad principle of these bills disclaims the propriety of 
affording aid in the shape of lands to any railroad company, 
without providing for the return, in some shape, of an equiva- 
lent in value. The correctness of the principle is conceded, 
but the manner of its application to this road and to the Hannibal 
road is objectinable. In strict fairness the government should not 
seek to secure more than an equitable consideration for the pre- 
sent money value of the lands granted, and in policy it could well 
afford to accept of less, for the sake of hastening the comple- 
tion of any link of that westerly communication, which by 
bringing it near to the Pacific coast and to the intervening lands 
now in possession of the Indians, places within its immediate 
practical control, countries which are now all but beyond its 
efficient reach. This policy has been liberally acted on alrea- 
dy, in the case of the lines of steam ships to Chagres and to 
Europe. 

By one clause of the bill, the government arranges for the 
payment of the lands donated, by doubling the price of the 
alternate sections reserved. These reserved sections are thus 
made to pay for the Jands conferred. By another clause the 
government further pays itself by requiring of the company the 
transportation of any “property or troops of the U. States,” 
‘“‘free from toll or other charge.””? An explanation of this last 
provision has been given, to which we will hereafter advert. 

This double payment shows, it must be confessed, a cautious 
protection of the money rights of the government, and can- 
not be attacked as a liberal encouragement of great public im- 
provements. 

We contend that in the case of this particular road and also 
of the Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroad, looking on both as 
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forks of a great road yet to be made to the Pacific, the govern- 
ment could well afford to grant them lands without providing 
for any equivalent on the face of the bill, the advantage in the 
shape of rapid and convenient transport and communication, 
and of a speedy settlement of the public lands, forming ample 
compensation on the narrowest grounds of trading practice. 
The liberality contended for is one which is clearly for the 
interest of the giver as well as the receiver. It is one, as re- 
gards the land which is familiar in both State and county le- 
sislation, where, in the construction of new roads, the benefit 
conferred by the road or railroad is directed to be considered 
in estimating the value of the lands applied to the purposes of 
the road. It is a common provision in railroad charters in the 
eastern States, that the damage done to lands in passing over 
them shall be compared with the benefit accruing to the land, 
and payment made only where that damage shall appear to ex- 
ceed the benefit, and this provision is constantly acted on in 
land appraisements there. It is true that the U.S. does not 
receive the whole of this benefit as in the case of the settler, 
but it receives a large share of it in two ways. In the rapid 
sale of land on either side of the railroad which would other- 
wise have remained unsold, and have been disposed of after a 
a time at reduced rates, and in the reduction of the annual out- 
lay attending the action of land offices and land agents. But 
these considerations we look upon as entirely secondary to the 
more important one of placing the central government in prompt 
communication with its distant States and territories. 


And as the Pacific railroad of Missouri fulfils to the extent of 


300 miles the last condition, asa link or branch of the great road 
to San Francisco, we are led to speak of the proposed railroad to 
the Pacific ocean, which, to distinguish it from the Pacific rail- 
road of this State, will be named here the California railroad. 

The one prominent difficulty attending the construction of a 

railroad is usually that of the ways and means. The capital 
once obtained, the other difficulties of execution gradually 
vanish. 

The California railroad project presents wo prominent diffi- 
culties, which discussion will doubtless bye-and-bye solve.— 
The first is the immense capital required. The second is the 
organization of a company or companies, and a system of man- 
agement and operation practically applicable to the construc- 
tion of 2500 miles of one continuous route of railroad. 

We hold that when a fair remuneration can be demonstrated, 
or predicated on reasonably just grounds, capital will be forth- 
coming, and a close scrutiny of the statistics of the last two 
years in connection with California, taking into consideration 
the still undeveloped commerce of the Pacific ocean, will pro- 
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bably satisfactorily show that a fair return for the capital re- 
quired could be depended on. 

The second difficulty, is at this moment the great difficulty 
of the project. With a liberal grant of land from Congress, and 
ample means provided for the construction of the railroad, the 
efficient application of the means under proper control and 
within a limited time, would still form the problem to be solved: 
A clear perception of a business like wrk of going to work, 
would go far to untie the knot which at present, more than any 
other feature of this great project, perplexes business men. 

Independent of the value of this project as a private enter- 
prise, and its pressing importance to California and Oregon, the 
(rovernment in the execution of its bureau duties is deep!y in- 
terested in its speedy accomplishment. It is on account of this 
interest of State, of convenience and of economy on the part of 
the government proper, that it can afford to make large con- 
cessions whether in the shape of public lands or otherwise, to 
secure through private means the execution of this project, and 
this without further return than the important facilities which 
the road will afford it. A connection with two most important 
States and their sea-borde on the Pacific, of six days instead 
of six weeks ; the means of concentrating troops on such short 
notice upon any one of the Indian tribes; the opening of lands 
now beyond the reach of settlement to emigrants, and the com- 
merce and security resulting thence. Are not these benefits 
worth more than any land which has been proposed to be grant- 
ed. The more closely the considerations indicated are scruti- 
nised, the more clearly will they be perceived to be advantages 
cheaply procured at the expense of any donation of land which 
the government will consent to give. 

The distance of California and Oregon from the seat of gov- 
ernment must render its control over the operations of its agents 
there, very unsatisfactory, and must oblige it to trust them with 
a discretionary power about as extensive as if they were es- 
tablished in the Mediterranean instead of in the United States. 
At Washington, the evils attending the lapse of time in receiv- 
ing answers to important communications must be constantly 
felt in the State Department and in the Army and Navy De- 
partments. When there is no remedy, such evils are submitted 
to—where a remedy is at hand at a reasonable expense t will 
be coveted and procured. To knit herself to her colonies, and 
have prompt communication with them, England created a 
steam post office marine at great expense but with most sat- 
isfactory results. Her relation with the Canadas now as re- 
spects time, is as intimate, as has been hitherto the city of 
Washington with Pensacola or New Orleans during the winter 
months, and greatly more intimate that those of our government 
with the territories and States west of Missouri. Acting on the 
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same principles, our own government has at great expense es- 
tablished lines of steamboats to Chagres, and on the Pacific to 
San Francisco, and has in this way placed herself within six 
weeks and two months of California and Oregon. But when 
these States become more densely settled, and a mercantile 
marine belonging to the Pacific coast is established on the Pa- 
cific in communication with China and Australia, the incon- 
venience attending this lapse of time in corresponding with the 
seat of government will become very serious. Members of 
Congress from these States will practically know little of the 
movements of their constituents, or their constituents of their 
congressional action, and unless that mode of communication 
is by that time in operation, which only can remedy the evil 
and bring all parties into intimate relation, it will become the 
interest, and may become the inclination of the States and ter- 
ritories on the Pacific slope, to form a separate government to 
which they can have ready access and by which their peculiar 
interests can be more promptly furthered. 


Considerations of this character will affect the interior of 
Nebraska, New Mexico and Utah, as well as the extreme wes- 
tern coast. These inland territories are even more beyond the 
reach of regular communication than the California coast. 

It is evident then, that the government is as pressingly inter- 
ested, as are the Pacific States, in the construction of a rail- 
road across the continent to the California coast, and that this 
railroad may become the necessary key to the permanent con- 
nection of the Atlantic and the Paeific States. 


Now the Pacific railroad of this State, and the Hannibal and 
St. Joseph railroad will each form links or rather forks of the 
important route whose title to government support we have 
sought briefly to explain. Every mile of this great route made 
by private enterprise deserves of Congress that encouragement 
in the shape of public lands which the important service ren- 
dered, in exchanging hours for days, so eminently entitles it to. 
If, then, beyond the ‘Missouri line the government can afford as 
we have contended, to contribute without drawback, a portion 
of land, for the sake of a speedy railroad transit of its business 
across the continent; for reasons as cogent, can it make a like 
contribution for a like service on the first link of such a railroad 
within the Missouri line. We hold, that the advantages received 
more than fully compensate (to a government )for the lands given, 
and that other provisions for self payment are neither demand- 
ed by justice nor policy, and indeed discourage to the extent of 
such provisions, works in whose speedy accomplishment the 
government is nearly concerned. They render such works 
less attractive to private capital in sections of country where 
capital is not in excess, they interfere hence with the rapidity 
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of their construction, and delay the advantages which they are 
calculated on all hands to afford. 

The provisions in the land bills which appear to us objec- 
tionable, read as follows—we copy from the bill granting lands 
to the State of Illinois, Mississippi and Alabama, on the suppo- 
sition that the provisions of the rejected Missouri bills were the 
same. ‘Section 3. And be it further enacted, That the sec- 
‘tions and parts of sections of lands, which by such grant shall 
‘remain to the U. 8. within six miles on each side of said road 
‘and branches, shall not be sold for less than double the mini- 
“mum price of the public lands when sold.” 

Here is the first clause by which the government repays it- 
self for the lands granted. 

But one important division of the returns of the railroad will 
be dependant on the occupation and culture of these lands.— 
To raise the price is to retard their settlement and reduce pro- 
portionally the local freight and passenger returns of the road. 
The lands may be taken up by those who will hold them for 
speculative sale, but actual settlers who would otherwise crowd 
to the neighborhood of the railroad will be deterred by the 
double price. 

The other clause referred to reads thus—* And the said rail- 
‘¢ road and branches shall be, and remain a public highway, for 
** the use of the government of the United States, free from toll 
“or other charge upon the transportation of any property or 
“troops of the United States.” 

This clause obliges the railroad company to carry the pro- 
perty or troops of the United States “free from any toll or oth- 
er charge.” 

We have been informed by the representative from this dis- 
trict, that the construction which the reading gives is under- 
stood differently at Washington, and that the intended meaning 
of the clause is simply that the Railroad Company shall not be 
at liberty to refuse to carry the property or troops of the U. S. 
(as in the case of the mails,) the usual freight being charged. 

If such be the understanding at Washington, there will be 
no difficulty in having the clause corrected, and, to avoid future 
collision, it is important that this should be done—as it reads 
now, the company is clearly bound, if insisted on by any offi- 
cial (and it would be his duty to insist on it) to carry the U. S. 
property or troops free. The government had already paid it- 
self, Rat as we think, in the case of these roads bear- 
ing to the Pacific, by the provision doubling the price of the 
lands reserved, and this would be a further payment of equal if 
not greater amount. We have ascertained at the Quartermas- 
ters office, through the kindness of the officer in charge, that 
the amount disbursed on the Missouri river this season, fram 
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3d May to 15th Oct. amounted in round numbers to $30,000, 
for freight of troops and stores on the Missouri river going 
West. Inthe year ending 30th Oct. 1850, the amount is as- 
sumed to be $40,000, including the payments for freight 
and troops east, it would doubtless reach $50,000. This is 
an important item, and one which will be constantly increasing. 
We trust that the provision in the bill which throws it away 
now, will be so worded as to divest its meaning of all uncer- 
tainty. The clause which requires the transportation of the 
U.S. mail, concedes that the company shall be paid for such 
duty, and this clause in regard to property and troops might be 
worded so as to insure their conveyance by the company with- 
out delay, liable to the tariff of charges applicable at the time 
to individual freights. 

We hope that the tmportance of the subject will secure to 
our remarks a better attention than their crudeness may entitle 
them to. We write under a conviction that the difficulty in re- 
gard to the. passage of the land bill for this railroad is of a gra- 
ver character than is likely to be believed, and that if it is lost 
at the next session it will be from a mistakeu impression, of the 
causes which led to that failure being so easily controlled, as to 
require no particular preparation ahead to understand and 
meet them. 


ACT OF CONGRESS GRANTI{G LAND IN AID OF 
THE CHICAGO AND MOBILE RAILROAD. 


That our readers may more fully appreciate the views and 
arguments contained in the foregoing article, we publish the 
entire act of Congress granting the right of way &c., to Illi- 
nois and other States for a road from Chicago to Mobile. 

[Epirors. 
Aw, Acr granting the right of way, and making a grant of iand 
to the States of Illinois, Mississippi and Alabama, in aid of 
the construction of a railroad from Chicago to Mobile. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, That the 
right of way through the public lands be, and the same is here- 
by, granted to the State of Illinois for the construction of a 
railroad from the southera terminus of the Llineis and Michi- 
gan canal, to a point at or near the junction of the Ohio and 
Mississippi rivers, with a branch of the same to Chicago on 
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Lake Michigan, and another to the town of Galena in said State, 
with the right, also, to take necessary materials of earth, stones, 
timber, etc., for the construction thereof: Provided, that the 
right of way shall not exceed one hundred feet on each side of 
the length thereof, and a copy of the survey of said road and 
branches, made under the direction of the legislature, shall be 
forwarded to the proper local land offices respectively, and to 
the general land office at Washington City, within ninety days 
after the completion of the same. 

Sec. 2. And beit further enacted, That there be, and is 
hereby, granted to the State of Illinois, for the purpose of ald- 
ing in making the railroad and branches aforesaid, every alter- 
nate section of land designated by even numbers, for six sec- 
tions in width on each side of said road and branches; but in 
case it shall appear that the United States have, when the 
line or route of said road and branches is definitely fixed by the 
authority aforesaid, sold any part of any section hereby granted, 
or that the right of pre-emption has attached to the same, then 
it shall be lawful for any agent or agents to be appointed by the 
governor of said State, to select, subject to the approval afore- 
said, from the lands of the United States most contiguous to the 
tier of sections above specified, so much land in alternate sec- 
tions, or parts of sections, as shall be equal to such lands as the 
United States have sold, or to which the right or pre-emption 
has attached as aforesaid, which lands being e val in quantity 
to one-half of six sections in width on cath side of said road 
and branches, the State of Illinois shall have and hold to, and 
for the use and purpose aforesaid: Provided, that the lands to 
be so located, shall in no case be further than fifteen miles from 
the line of the road: And Provided further, the construction of 
said road shall be commenced at its southern terminus, at or 
near the junction of the Ohio and sitesi" rivers, and its 
northern terminus upon the Illinois and Michigan canal simu!- 
taneously, and continued from each of said points until com- 
pleted, when said branch roads shall be constructed, according 
to the survey ard location thereof: ]’rovided further, that the 
lands hereby granted shall be applied in the construction of said 
road and branches respectively, in quantities corresponding 
with the grant for each, and shall be disposed of only as the 
work progresses and shall be applied to no other purpose what- 
soever: And provided further, that any and all lands reserved 


to the United States by the act entitled “‘an act to grant a 
quantity of land to the State of Illinois for the purpose of aiding 
in opening a canal to connect the waters of the Illinois river 
with those of Lake Michigan,” approved March second, eight- 
een hundred and twenty-seven be, and the same are hereby, 
$e ates from the operations of this act. 
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Sec. 3. nd be it further enacted, That the sections and 
parts of sections of land which, by such grant, shall remain to 
the United States within six miles on each side of said road and 
branches, shall not be sold for less than double the minimum 
price of the public lands when sold. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the said lands here- 
by granted to the said State shall be subject to the disposal of 
the legiahatese thereof, for the purposes aforesaid, and no other: 
and the said railroad and branches shall be and remain a pub- 
lic highway, for the use of the government of the United States 
free from to)l or other charge, upon the transportation of any 
property or troops of the United States. , 

nc. 6. And be it further enacted, That if the said railroad 
shall not be completed within ten years, the said State of Illi- 
nois shall be bound to pay to the United States the amount 
which may be received upon the sale of any part of said Jands 
by said State, the title to the purchasers under said State re- 
maining valid; and the title to the residue of said lands shall 
re-invest in the United States, to have and hold in the same man- 
ner as if this act had not been passed. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That the United States 
mail shall at all times be transported on said railroad, under the 
direction of the post office department, at such price as the 
Congress may by law direct. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That in order to aid in 
the continuation of said central railroad from the mouth of the 
Ohio river to the city of Mobile, all the rights, rivileges and 
liabilities, herein before conferred on the State of Illinois, shall 
be granted the States of Alabama and Mississippi respectively, 
for the purpose of aiding in the construction of a railroad from 
said city of Mobile to a point near the mouth of the Ohio river. 
and that public lands of the United States to the same extent. 
in proportion to the length of the road, on the same terms, limi- 
tations and restrictions, in every respect, shall be, and is here- 
by, granted to said States of Alabama and Mississippi respect- 
ively. 
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ART. VIII—THE CANNELTON COTTON MILLS. 


It is gratifying to observe that every year affords additional 
evidence to refute the opinion, long entertained by many, that 
the manufacture of cotton, wool, iron and other necessary 
commodities, cannot be profitably and permanently established 
in the southern and western States. It has been urged, as an 
argument, that owing to the want of capital and sRill tn these 
States they could never compete, successfully, with New Eng- 
land, where both were abundant, and, where manufactures 
have already been established upon an extensive scale. These 
were plausable arguments: and, have doubtless tended to re- 
tard the commencement of manufacturing in the southern and 
western States for many years. But since a few sagacious 
and enterprising individuals have lead the way, and manufac- 
tures have gained a footing, men begin to discover new princi- 
ples in political economy which, as it would seem, had not oc- 
curred to them before. 

And now it is generally conceded, we believe, by all who 
have carefully examined the subject, that the surplus products 
of the southern and western States, constitute a capital, amply 
sufficient to enable them to enter into successful competition, 
with any part of the globe, in manufacturing many, if not all 
the great staple commodities which are required for the com- 
fort and convenience of the human family. Nor has any mate- 
rial inconvenience been experienced, as far as we are inform- 
ed, in obtaining both skill and labor wherever it has been re- 
quired. The following extract from the “ Economist,” shows 
with how much alacrity the operatives of New England em- 
brace the opportunity of removing to the west. 


Operatives For tHE Cotrron Mityu.—We are informed by 
Messrs. Cole and Beebe, who have just arrived here from Pro- 


vidence, R. I., and who come to this place at the instance of 


Gen. C. T. James, for the purpose of superintending certain 
operations connected with the cotton mill, that arrangements 
are already concluded by which the entire corps of operatives 
necessary to run the mill, consisting of some three hundred and 
fifty hands or upwards, is secured. The alacrity with which 
eastern help agree to accept the offers extended to them on 
the part of the cotton mill company, is evinced by the fact tha 
when it became known among them that their services woul: 
be needed here, there were in a few days, enough ap; lications 
received for situations to operate three or four such miils as 
the one in this place, ‘Those operatives who have stipulated 
to come hither, have been selected with great care; particu- 
lar reference having been had to character and efficiency. The 
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agent, or superintendent of the mill, Mr. Cook, is expected 
here by the Ist of next month. 

Here is a practical illustration of the economy for which we 
have been contending for many years—a transfer of the ope- 
ratives to the raw material, provisions and bread-stuffs. By 
this simple and cheap operation, instead of going to distant : 
markets, we bring them home to us, and locate them in our 
midst, at such points as are found most convenient and bene- 
ficial. 

The members of the Cannelton Cotton Mill Company, are 

entitled to the gratitude of the people of the western States, 
“ for their efforts in building up a manufacturing city in the val- 
ley of the Ohio, and we sincerely hope that they will reap a 
rich reward for their labors. 
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ART. IX.—VALUABLE INVENTION, 

Letters have recently been issued from the Patent Office at 
Washington, to Mr. E. G. Pomeoroy, of St. Louis, for an in- 
vention by which he professes to coat iron with copper so as 
to fit it for many useful purposes to which it is not now suited. 
By Mr. P’s process, which is described as simple and cheap, 
the iron is first immersed in sulphuric acid or some other acid, 
to remove all impurities from the surface. When dry, it is 
dipped into clay sufficiently moistened to leave a thin coating 
on the iron. It is again dried over a brisk fire, and then im- 
mersed several times into molten copper. Enough of the cop- 
per adheres to the iron, it is said, to cover the surface com- 
pletely, after which it may be passed through rollers to reduce 
it to the required thickness, and the result is a smooth surface, 
fully equal in brightness to pure copper or brass. The coating 
( is perfect, and appears not simply to adhere to the iron, in a 
‘ 
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thin layer, but to be completely amalgamated with it, so that 
on hammering it, the coating does not separate, but remains 
as firm and durable as the iron itself. 
The editor of the St. Louis Intelligencer, who has seen some 
samples of iron coated by this process, speaks of the matter as 
v follows: “If this invention is what it purports to be, and what 
we believe it is, it will be found useful in an infinite variety of 
forms; in the sheathing of vessels——the roofing of houses —— 
in steam boilers and chimneys—and a variety of other things. 
in the single article of spikes and bolts, and other fastenings 
for ships and vessels, the saving will be enormous, Iron spikes 
34 and bolts are much better and stronger than copper. Coated 
i by this process they will resist the action of the salt water.— 
. —Cannelton Economist. 
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Commercial Statistics. 


COMMERCIAL STATISTICS. 
The following Statistics of the Commerce and Manufactures of 


Cincinnati, are taken from ‘a review of the trade, commerce 
and manufactories of Cincinnati, for the commercial year end> 


ing August 31st, 1850.” 


IMPORTS AT CINCINNATI, 


For five years, commencing September Ist, and ending 





ARTICLES. °45~'46 


"4647 


August 3lst, each year. 


74849 °49-"50 














"47-"48 
Apples, g. bbls. 17502 26992 28674 22109 6445 
Beef, 2420 186 659 348 801 
Beef, tes. 787 5 27 15 
Bagging, pcs. 6805 5561 79228 2094 324 
Barley, 90225 79295 165528 87460 137926 
Beans, 10202 11658 8757 3067 5565 
Butter, bbls. 3339 6345 6625 7721 3674 
Butter, firk. & kgs 6841 7090 6405 7999 7487 
Blooms, tons 42770 2017 2203 9519 2545 
Bran, &c., sks 3117 14594 1941 21995 49075 
Candles, bxs 241 207 133 414 71s 
Corn, bush 57245 896258 361315 344810 649227 
Corn Meal 9289 1-2 56775 29542 5504 3688 
Cider, bbls $12 3261 2289 4346 A453 
Cheese, cks 808 483 164 281 97 
Cheese, bxs 99059 120301 138800 143265 165940 
Cotton, bales 4830 12528 13476 9058 8551 
Coffee, sks 55468 659337 80242 74961 67170 
Codfish, drums 220 292 311 515 464 
Cooperage, pes 105915 186186 179946 147352 201711 
Eggs, bxs & bbl 2400 561 4035 4504 2041 
Ylour, bbls 202319 512506 151518 447844 231859 
leathers, sks 3514 2767 4467 4908 3432 
Fish, sund. bbls 14613 16836 19215 18145 14522 
Fisk, kgs & kits 996 2142 725 1059 1297 
Fruit, dried, bush. 2566 82871 27464 38317 11800 
Grease, bbls 426 482 585 878 1162 
Glass, bxs 13088 18002 20281 33868 34969 
Glassware, pkgs 11058 17121 15025 19209 25745 
Hemp, bdls & bls 9167 26678 15349 11161 12012 
Hides, loose 19781 24376 33745 28766 30280 
Hides, green, lbs 5007 7513 10829 22774 14181 
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ARTICLES, 45-46 °46-°47 °47-48 °48-49  °49-'50 
Hay, bales 8092 7049 8036 12751 14452 
Herring, bxs 2226 1603 4191 2960 3546 
Hogs, head 38774 49847 52176 60902 
Hops, bales 1064 645 238 799 
lron & Steel,pes 130965 188125 197120 187864 186832 

Do dobdis 31820 33463 34213 28889 55168 

Do dotons 358 12 1685 826 1768 2019 
Lead, pigs 25238 43575 39609 45544 49179 
Lard, bbls 13898.1-2 21991 37978 28514 34173 

Do, kgs 51870 22722 41714 48187 63327 
Leather, bdls 1904 5069 6579 6975 9620 
Lemons, bxs 1904 2185 3068 4181 4183 
Lime, bbls 9212 32016 63364 £61278 56482 
Liq’rs, hds & ps 1222 1-2 3366 3115 4476 5802 
Mdz & sund pkgs 967868 263944 381537 68582 308523 

Do tons 2815 7941 7308 837 4540 
Molasses, hd bbls 96510 27218 51001 52591 54003 
Malt, bush 8758 12562 7999 29910 51982 
Nails, kgs 33207 54918 59983 55893 83073 
Oil, 3706 5663 6618 7427 5049 
Oranges, bxs& bbls 2863 4137 5007 4317 6819 
Oakum, bales 551 1100 1486 1423 1799 
Oats, bush 106852 372127 194557 185723 191924 
Oil Cake, lbs 1647462 2225988 2811793 1767421 27870 
Pork & Bacon, hd 4089 5476 4420 6178 7564 

Do do__—itcs 98 124 ~=140 465 2358 

Do do bbls 53969 40581 69828 44267 43227 
Pork in bulk, 6037163 8027399 9643063 9249380 325756 
Potatoes, bbls 12707 15829 22439 # 17269 13898 
Pig Metal tons 136851-2 16868 21145 15612 17211 
Pi’mo & P’r bgs 1741 3180 3455 1257 2558 
Rye, bush 8582;1-2 41016 24336 22235 23397 
Rosin, &c. bbls 2161 5004 11668 3298 12349 
Raisins, bxs 12021 11990 22796 14927 11936 
Rope, Twine, &c 4341 8002 7806 3950 3061 
Rice, tes 3140 1145 2494 3365 3356 
Sugar, hhds 13710 16649 27153 22685 26760 

Do bbls 4956 7196 =611175 7575 13005 

Do _ibxs 2184 5117 2928 1847 2467 
Seed, flax, bbls 20494 25758 32260 22859 15370 

Do grass 2759 4964 4968 5920 4432 

Do hemp 400 290 214 510 314 
Salt, sks 13147 56292 65265 76985 110660 

Do bbls 111005 124860 94722 76496 114107 
Shot, 580 1118 80° 818 1447 
Tea, 4255 5443 2931 7412 9802 
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ARTICLES. 45-46 


Commercial Statistics. 





46-47 





47-48 





48-"49 








Tobacco, hhds 5078 


Do, bales 655 
Do, bxs & kegs 6918 
Tallow, bbls 1734 


Wines, bbl &3-4 ck 2621 

Do, b’kts& bx 1331 
Wheat, bush 434486 
Wool, bales 4471 
Whisky, bbls 178336 
Yarn, Cotton, pkg 4367 

Do, bales 165914 


6200 
822 
9241 
1748 
4006 
1419 
590809 
2960 
184639 
9271 
146541 


4051 
1229 
14815 
2472 
2252 
2272 
570813 
1943 
170436 
6403 
288095 


3471 
1311 
12463 
1829 
2663 
2101 
385388 
1686 
165419 
5562 
262893 


EXPORTS AT CINCINNATI, 


Vor five years, commencing September Ist, and ending 
August 31st, each year. 





"49-50 





2213 
887 
17772 
1225 
6874 
4296 
322699 
1277 
186678 
3494 
174885 











ARTICLES. "45-46 °46-"47 °47-'48 °48-'49 °49-'50 
Apples, gr. bbls 3920 14444 8512 5824 3519 
Alcohol 1615 1943 1771 3022 3302 
Beef 8896 10367 14811 12523 7558 

Do_ tes 11301 7970 3615 9332 6625 
Beans, bbls 2048 3782 1097 1685 2496 
Brooms, doz 1514 5108 3760 3338 7265 
Butter, bbls 1624 1348 2937 1272 964 

Do, firk & kegs 20390 31194 28315 24398 24393 
Bran, &c., sks 3842 3761 233 4322 
Bagging, pes 19716 8867 12632 #15910 9353 
Corn, sks 258198 53021 7176 57248 
Corn meal, bbls 1258 88882 19999 3660 1179 
Cheese, cks 604 1132 30 122 106 

Do bxs 35459 7OL04 59374 55134 86902 
Candles, 3757 16622 29189 39640 67447 
Cattle, head 168 872 733 97 30 
Cotton, bales 5019 6123 4009 1896 
Coffee, sks 13037 18587 18909 22030 
Cooperage, pes 18388 41121 36924 55617 73637 
Kiggs, bbls 4787 10308 9450 5229 4246 
Flour, 194700 581920 201011 267420 98908 
Feathers, sks 29 4000 3736 3824 5380 
Fruit, dried, bush 684 16077 5074 8317 1850 
Grease, bbls 370 694 4268 6922 7597 
‘Grass seed, 642 3967 2431 2387 2528 
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ARTICLES, "45-46 °46-47 °47-'48 °48-'49 749-50 
Horses, head 654 2026 1268 378 A6S 
Hay, bales 327 94 1040 564 
Hemp, 8733 5659 2198 1164 
Hides, Ibs 164930 60880 73029 62865 
Hides, No. 12444 9024 7731 11225 
Iron, pes 2937 68905 127193 43025 54075 

Do, bdls 9339 17351 7081 36245 
Do, tons 1238 5646 6916 6270 5767 
Lard, bbls 22747 49878 81619 37521 39192 
Do, kgs 135008 150828 208696 140509 170167 
Lard Oils, bbls 1650 6199 8277 9550 16984 
Linseed Oil 455 6032 3878 3020 4879 
Molasses, 9046 18332 17750 . 25878 
Oil Cake, tons 2792 5246 4397 2274 743 
Oats, sks 17944 140067 41676 212 5023 
Potatoes, bbls 14956 34130 15787 7073 5283 
Pork & Baconhd 15287 31538 37162 39470 23529 
Do, tes 3874 7894 8862 10930 22477 
Do, bbls 29302 137218 196186 186192 193581 
Do, in bulk Ibs 404426 3478850 759198 924256 2310699 
Rope, &c. pkgs 13037 8723 5556 4369 3151 
Soap, bxs 2708 100890 11095 311303 17443 
Sheep, head 100 726 1400 522 
Sugar, hhds 4998 11559 8443 9650 
Salt, bbls 65346 39656 39960 29509 
Do, sks 4416 5057 5403 8301 
Seed, flax, bbls 138 291 2785 808 333 
Sundry mdz, pkg 23603 224957 341363 210049 615641 
Do, do tons 2106 18179 16849 21466 11109 
Do, liquors bbls 353 7193 9364 10913 11798 
Do, manf’rs pes 7975 22251 42412 94934 56810 
Do, gag pkg 1085 17879 28822 17609 10327 
Starch, bxs 2499 5820 8177 7904 9491 
Tallow, 3452 4543 5682 A975 4311 
Tobacco, kgs&bx 1473 9718 9352 7497 6904 
Do, hhds 3803 6011 3812 3309 4847 
Do, bales 273 123 196 17 
Vinegar, bbls 204 3814 2753 1288 2404 
Whisky, 133220 183928 186509 13691 79540 
Wool, bales 2462 2298 1109 2156 
Do, Ibs 36710 7037 10230 16841 
White Lead, kegs 40294 
Castings, pes 54399 
Do, tons 2385 
Pork, bxs 13448 





& 





Commercial Statistics. 
VALUE OF SPECIFIC ARTICLES 





Imported into Cincinnati from September Ist, 1849, to 
August 3Ist, 1850, and same time last year. 














} 1849-50. | 1848~’9, 
ARTICLES, Am’t. Av. price Value dol. Value dol. 

Apples, barrels 6,445 1,75 11,278 49,730 
Beef, do 801 9,00 7,209 3,132 
Barley, bushel 137,925 75 103,443 56,849 
Butter, barrels 3,674 27,00 99,198 189,994 

Do, kegs 7,487 8,00 58,869 60,000 
Blooms, tons 2,545 60,00 152,700 571,140 
Corn, bushel 649,227 38 246,706 96,574 
Cheese, boxes 165,940 2,40 398,206 347,834 
Cotton, bales 8,551 45,00 384,795 317,030 
Coffee, sacks 67,173 21,00 1,310,633 ' 839,563 
Flour, barrels 231,859 4,75 1,101,329 1,690,850 
Hemp, bales 12,062 14,00 168,868 168,526 
Hogs, head 410,000 6,00 2,460,000 3,075,090 
Lead, pigs 49,179 3,40 167,208 143,495 
Lard, barrels 34,173 13,00 444,246 399,196 
Lard, kegs 63,327 2,40 151,984 90,228 
Molasses, barrels 54,003 11,00 594,033 553,783 
Oats, bushel 191,924 30 57,557 46,430 
Bacon, hhds 7,563 33.00 249,579 247,120 

Do tes 2,358 12,00 28,296 5,812 
Pork, barrels 43,237 8,52 381,350 354,403 

Do lbs 13,25 /,506 3 1-4 497,156 462,469 
Pig Metal, tons 17,211 26,00 447,486 405,912 
Rice, tes 3,556 24,00 85,334 80,760 
Sugar, hhds 26,760 51,00 1,364,760 992,468 

Do bbls 13,005 15,00 195 075 113,625 

Do boxes 2,467 24,00 57,208 22,168 
Wheat, bushel 332,699 91 302,756 289,041 
Whiskey, 186,678 9,00 1,680,102 1,111,615 

$12,668,379 $12,423,717 





NUMBER AND TONAGE OF BOATS BUILT AT CINCINNATI, DURING 
FIVE YEARS, ENDING AUGUST 31ST, 1850. 

Tonnage. 
5,657 
8,268 

10,233 


Years. No. 
1845-6 25 
1846-"7 32 
1847~"8 29 


| Years. No. 
1848~"9 923 
1849-50 16* 


Tonnage. 
7,281 
4,560 


*Boats and Barges. 
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A Comparative Monthly Statement of steamboat arrivals at this Port for three years,ending Sep- 
tember 1, 1850. 


ARRIVALS FROM 








—-—~ 4 


New Orleans. Pittsburgh. St. Louis. Other Ports. Total. 
MONTHS. . 
°47-8 48-9 *49-50 | 247-8 48-9 749-50 | °47-8 "48-9 749-50 | »47-8 48-9 °49-5 | "47-8 *48-9 50 


September, 6 12 8 72 46 25 19 20 220 168 156 329 271 260 
October, 9 — 4 63 82 33 30 32 239 141 177 367 234 295 
November, 30 22 24 5 95 80 27 382 39 238 155 219 862 304 3862 
December, 34 51 28 65 56 21 26 26 175 158 227 271 300 387 
January, 40 53 40 47 42 . & 8 213 158 195 303 255 286 
F ebruary, 42 45 38 46 65 13 13 19 208 130 184 348 234 306 
March, 43 36 40 87 84 20 21 24 246 152 234 406 308 382 
April, 82 385 17 90 84 36 40 34 118 180 125 279 345 260 
May, 28 22 17 51 63 36 41 25 200 182 226 343 296 331 
June, 13 16 17 58 64 26 18 20 210 177 230 327 269 331 
July, 31 19 17 24 40 27 15 18 205 130 184 339 188 259 
August, 12 8 10 28 44 18 6 10 226 193 180 333 235 244 
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Total, 139 319 260 726 750 292 278 276 2499 1924 2367 4007 3239 3653 


























Manufactures in Cincinnati. 


MANUFACTURES IN CINCINNATI. 


Rolling Mills in the city and vicinity seven*—capital invested 
$760,000—annual products $1.580,000—annual consumption of pig 
iron 15,900—ditto. scrap iron, 1,050 tons—ditto blooms, 5,800. Con- 
sumption of coal, I, 100,000 bushels ; hands emp loyed 945, 

Stove Foundries, 14—capital invested $557, 000- —products $892,- 
000—pig iron consumed, 9,450 tons—scrap do., 725 tons—coal 102,- 
900 bushels—coke 86,000 bushels—number of oa einployed, 880 
number of stoves manufactured, annually, about 101,000. 

Machine Shops and Foundries, 28--number of hands employed, 1799 
—capital invested, $1,498.000-——products, 2,459,000—pig iron con- 
sumed, 14.670 tons—ditte of blooms, 156 tons—ditto of scrap, 505— 
coal consumed, 545,000 bushels—c :oke consumed, 95,500 bushels. 


LECAPITULATION. 
Capital. Products. Consumption of Consumption 
iror.—‘Tons. coal & coke. 
bushels, 








Rolling Mills, $760,000 $1,580,000 22,750 1,100,000 
Stove Foundries, 557,000 892,000 10.175 188.900 
Machine shops, 1,498,000 2.459.000 15,271 640,500 

Total, $2,815, 000 $4, 931 ,000 48,196 1,929,400 


COTTON FACTORIES. 

In Cincianati, Covington and Newport, 5—number of spindles. 19.- 
400; annual produce, 3,186,000 yards brown sheetings, & 1,014,000 Ibs 
cotton yarns; cotton consumed, 4,350 bales; hands employed, 505; vel- 
ue of annual products, about $458,000; capital invested in buildings 
und machinery, $220,000, 

LINSEED AND LARD OIL. 

Linseed oil mills, 4; quantity of seed pressed during last year,about 
100,000 bushels; ditto oil produced, 200,000 gallons and 2,000 tons of 
oil cake. These mills are capable of pressing 347,000 bushels of seed 
annually, Lard oil mills, 40 in all, small and large; annual produce 
about 33 5110 bbls. oil, ond 7,000,000 Ibs. stearine; aggregate value of 
products about $1,119,000. 


SOAP AND CANDLES. 
Number of factories, 8. 


WHITE LEAD AND PAINTS. 


Number of white lead factories 4; annual products about $250,000; 
one paint factory; annual business about $25,000. 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 
Wholesale factories 6; number of hands employed about 700. There 
are, altogether, 27 whelessie houses in the city, all of whom manufac- 


* One of these Rolling Mills have been removed to St. Louis. 
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ture more or less; and it is estimated that there are in all, 1500 hands 
employedin this business. Value of work manufactured by whole- 
sale about $200,000. 


CARRIAGES, 


Number of factories 10; capital invested $132,000.; annual pro- 
ducts, $345,000, and hands employed 300. In addition to these, there 
is a large number of omnibus factories. 


RECAPITULATION. 











Ann1al products, Annual products 

Rolling Mills, $1,580,000 | Cotton factories, 458,000 
Stoves and hollow Linseed oil, 170,000 
ware, 892,000 | Lard oil, 1,119,000 
Machine foundries, 2,459,000 | Castor oil, 10,000 
Furniture, 668,500 | White lead & paints, 280,000 
Building materials, 375,0)0 | Boots and shoes, 200,000 
Carriages, 445,000 | - 
Total, 7 ‘ ; ‘ £8,656,500 


COMMERCIAL REGULATIONS. 


AN ACT to provide for recording the conveyances 
of vessels, and for other purposes, 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of Americain Congress assembled, That no 
bill of sale, mortgage, hypothecation or conveyance of any ves- 
sel or part of any vessel of the United States, shall be valid 
against any person other than the grantor or mortgager, his 
heirs and devisees, and persons having actual notice thereof, 
unless such bill of sale, mortgage, hypothecation, or convey- 
ance, be recorded in the office of the collector of customs 
where such»vessel is registered or enrolled: Provided, That 
the lien by bottomry on any vessel, created during her voyage, 
by a loan of money or materials necessary to repair or enable 
such vessel to prosecute a voyage, shall not lose its priority or 
be in any way affected by the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the collectors of 
the customs shall record all such bills of sale, mortgages, hypo- 
thecations, or conveyances, and also all certificates for dis- 
charging and cancelling any such conveyances, in a book or 
books to be kept for that purpose, in the order of their recep- 
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tion, noting in said book or books, and also on the bill of sale, 
mortgage, hypothecation, or conveyance, the time when the 
same was received, and shall certify on the bill of sale, mort- 
gage, hypothecation, or conveyance, or certificate of discharge 
or cancellation, the number of the book and page where re- 
corded ; and shall receive, for so recording such instrument of 
conveyance or certificate of discharge, fifty cents. 

Sec. 3. nd be tt further enacted, That the collectors of 
the customs shall keep an index of such records, inserting al- 
phabetically the names of the vendor or mortgager, and of the 
vendee or mortgagee, and shall permit said index and books of 
records to be inspected, during office hours, under such rea- 
sonable regulations as they may establish, and shall, when re- 
quired, furnish to any person a certificate setting forth the 
names of the owners of any vessel registered or enrolled, the 
parts or proportions owned by each, (if inserted in the register 
or enrollment, ) and also, the material facts of any existing bill 
of sale, mortgage, hypothecation, or other incumbrance upon 
such vessel, recorded since the issuing of the last register or 
enrollment, viz: the date, amount of such incumbrance, and 
from and to whom, or in whose favor made; the collectors 
shall receive for each such certificate, one dollar. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the collectors of 
the customs shall furnish certifred copies of such records on the 
rceipt of fifty cents for each bill of sale, mortgage, or other 
conveyance. 

Sec. 5. nd be it further enacted, That the owner, or agent 
of the owner of any vessel of the United States, applying to a 
collector of the customs for a register or enrollment of a vessel, 
shall, in addition to the oath now prescribed by law, set forth 
in the oath of ownership the part or proportion of such vessel 
belonging to each owner, and the same shall be inserted in the 
register or enrollment; and that all bills of sale of vessels regis- 
tered or enrolled shall set forth the part of the vessel owned by 
each person selling, and the part conveyed to each person pur- 
chasing. 

Sec. 6. nd be it further enacted, That the twelfth clause 
or section of the act entitled “An act in addition to the sever- 
al acts regulating the shipment and discharge of seamen and 
the duties of consuls,” approved July twentieth, eighteen hun- 
dred and forty, be so amended, as that all complaints in writing, 
to the consuls or commercial agents as therein provided, that a 
vessel is unseaworthy, shall be signed by the first, or by the 
second and third officers, and a majority of the crew, before 
the consul or commercial agent, shall be authorized to notice 
such complaint, or proceed to appoint inspectors as therein pro- 
vided. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That any person, not 
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being an owner, who shall on the high seas wilfully, with intent 
to burn or destroy, set fire to any ship or other vessel, or oth- 
erwise attempt the destruction of such ship, or other vessel, 
being the property of any citizen or citizens of the United 
States, or procure the same to be done, with intent aforesaid, 
and being thereof lawfully convicted, shall suffer imprisonment 
to hard labor for a term not exceeding ten years nor less than 
three years, according to the aggravation of the offense. 

' Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That this act shall be in 
force from and after the first day of October next ensuing. 

Approved, July 29, 1850. 


ON rr re rrr rrr rrr 


HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
From the Columbian and Great West. 
NATIVE GRAPE. 


Messrs. Editors: About a year since, I made, through the 
medium of your paper, a request to persons in the U. States, 


having new, hardy grapes in their vicinity, promising to be of 


fine quality for the table or wine, to send me the cuttings, as I 
was anxious to test the quality of all such, bothas table grapes 
and for wine. After thirty years’ experience, I have not found 
one foreign grape that would suit our climate. I have tried 
from the extreme south to the snow-clad mountains of France, 
where the wine region suddenly terminates. 

I obtained last spring twenty-six kinds of grape cuttings, 
twenty-four of which were new varieties with us. By graft- 
ing, I obtained fruit from a portion of them and from the fruit, 
wood, and leaf, expect four or five of them to be superior 
table grapes, and may prove valuable for wine. A portion of 
them from the wood and leaf are clearly the Fox grape. This 
grape can always be known from the wood and leaf. This 
wood is covered with a hairy down, and the leaf thick, like 
leather, and white and rough on the under side. It generally 
bears but few bunches, and most of them small, and the fruit 
has so much of the muscadine scent, that you can- judge of the 
proximity, when within one hundred feet of them. The skin 
is thick, and the pulp hard. It would be rare indeed, if one 
of this character should be valuable either for the table or for 
wine. I should know something of this grape, for in my youth 
I saw nonevother, except the small winter grape, and then 
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thought them delicious. The Catawba may be an improved 
seedling from it, as in all the Catawba seedlings I have seen 
there is a disposition to go back to the Fox family. Among 
those sent me were several of this family, and I fear they wiil 
prove of no value. 

Cuttings must be the wood of last year’s growth. Any per- 
son having or knowing of new hardy grapes in their vicinity, 
will do me a favor by sending me cuttings and the origin of the 
vine, and a description of its fruit ana quality; the size of the 
bunch; and of the berry; and the bearing character of the 
vine, and the time it ripens the fruit. ‘The favor tome may be 
of little moment, compared with the benefit they may render 
the country. Many portions of the United States are destined 
to rival the best wine countries of Europe, and they may be 
the means of bringing into notice a native grape that may be 
worth millions uf dollars to the nation. In all cases, i shall re- 
quest the person sending the grape to name it, if too modest, 
let me give it his name. Cuttings may be now sent, or any 
time betdre the vine begins to grow. I will send samples of 
the wine to persons sending cuttings, when of good quality. 

A grape may not be fine for the table, but the juices may be 
pleasant when separated from the skin and pulp, and make a 
good wine. <A great change is also wrought in the fermenta- 
tion. The Hughes’ Crab Apple is not eatable, yet it has no 
equal as a cider fruit. Where there is an express line in the 
vicinity, they may be sent by it, as the expense will be no ob- 
ject. 

Past experience proves that the Ohio river, in our vicinity, 
and for some distance above, and a long distance below, is as 
good a location as any in Europe, and will soon rival the best 
of them. We should plant the seed of our best native grapes, 
and select the most promising plant, which is easily done from 
the vigor of the plant and the appearance of the wood and 
leaf. A cross between different varieties would also be desira- 
ble. The Catawba will be worth millions to the nation. Yet 
a better one may be found in our woods, or raised from the 
seed. 

I shall be under obligations to editors who will notice that 
part of this letter which requests cuttings of new hardy grapes. 
Of the quality of all obtained last spring, I can this fall speak 
with certainty, as I shall not only have sufficient quantity of 
each to test their quality for the table, but for the wine also. 

Cuttings should have some green mops covering their bot- 
tom ends, to keep them moist. Cut off an inch above an up- 
per and lower eye, of such cutting. 

When no other mode of conveyance offers, a few crafts may 
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be sent by mail, enclosed in three or four moist newspapers.— 
Cut them one inch above an eye, and two inches below an eye. 
Two eyes to each graft will be sufficient. Select small solid 
wood. 


N. LONGWORTH. 


GRAPE CULTURE IN IOWA. 


We have received a box of Isabella and Catawba grapes, as 
a present, from our highly esteemed correspondent, Charles 
Corkery, Esq.,of Dubuque, Iowa, for which we beg to return 
our grateful acknowledgements. In appearance and flavor 
these grapes compare favorably with any that we have seen in 
the St. Louis market. The clusters are large and well filled ; 
the berries fair; of equal size, and equally matured—indica- 
ting that the conditions of the climate and soil were favorable 
to the production of the fruit. The following extraet from 
Judge Corkery’s letter will give some idea of the extent to 
which the grape culture has already been carried in Iowa: 

‘*‘ Permit me to present you with a specimen of our Catawba 
and Isabella grape, raised some fourteen miles north of this 
city. They grow all through this country very abundantly and 
luxuriantly, and are brought to market in wagon loads. 

These are not the Italian grape, cultivated at Sinsennawa 
Mound, six miles from this place, to which I alluded ona form- 
er occasion. I have not heard from that vineyard recently, 
but it looked fine when I saw it last fall, and the owner (Rev. 
S. Mazzuchelli) promised me to write you on his experience 
and success. 

This specimen is sent merely that you may convince your 
‘‘ southern readers’ that they cannot excel us much in the cul- 


ture of grapes.” CHAS. CORKERY. 


We have heretofore considered the vallies of the Ohio and 
Missouri rivers as destined to become _the wine producing re- 
gion of the United States, east of the Rio del Norte ; but judg- 
ing from the evidence before us, and from other accounts, we 
are ready to conclude that in all probability the conditions of 
climate and soil are more favorable to the production of grapes 
in Iowa, than in the more southern portions of the Mississippi 
valley. 
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PRESERVING FRUIT. 

Fruit of almost every description may be preserved simply 
by packing it in kiln-dried bran. Sand is frequently used for 
the same purpose ; but it isa ponderous article, and on sever- 
al accounts far less eligible than bran. Dr. Underhill, of the 
New York Farmers’ Club, stated some years since, that a friend 
of his obtained aquantity of ground cork, in which grapes had 
been imported. He dried it thoroughly in a kiln, and packed 
some grapes in it, which kept sound and good till the following 
July. He also remarked that he had succeeded in preserving 
grapes in kiln-dried wheat bran; and that, in preserving all 
iruits, they should be kept as cool as possible, without incur- 
ring danger from frost. The temperature, therefore, ought 
never to be below 32 degrees nor above 35 degrees. 

Mr. Hall, at one of the meetings of this “Club,” remarked 
that the Spaniards export more grapes than all the rest of the 
world, and that they preserve them by packing in kiln-dried 
oak sawdust, and hermetically sealing the vessels in which they 
are deposited. Noah Webster, of lexicon and spelling-book 
memory, was accustomed to preserve his apples insand. Plas- 
ter of Paris is also had recourse to by many for the same pur- 
pose, but itis no less objectionable than the latter article, being 
heavy and difficult to handle. I have known apples and peais 
preserved in an excellent state till August, in the following 
manner: as soon as the weather hecomes cool, pick the fruit 
carefully from the boughs by hand, placing them one by one in 
a basket, to prevent bruising. Spread them for a week ortwo 
in a cool place, and then enclose each apple closely in an en- 
velope of paper. Have a clean barrel, well lined with cottoi 
batting or old newspapers, and pack in the enveloped fruit as 
closely as it can be placed; head the barrel carefully, and set 
it away in a cool place. In this way, fruit will generally keep 
sound and good.— Germantown ( Pa.) Telegraph. 


JOURNAL GF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS, 
HANNIBAL AND ST. JOSEPH RAILROAD. 


The friends of this important enterprise held a meeting at 
Hannibal on the 27th ultimo, and appointed delegates to attend 
a convention at St. Josephs on the 7th instant. The meeting 
was addressed by Col. R. F. Richmond and Wm. P. Harrison, 
Esq., and a series of resolutions were adopted evincing the 
interest and confidence which is felt in the final consummation 
ef the work. 
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We are much gratified that the people of north Missouri have 
become awakened to the subject of internal improvements. 
The people of no part of the United States have more at stake 
onthe policy of opening easy and cheap communications to 
market, than those of north Missouri; for it can scarcely be 
doubted that a railroad from Hannibal to St. Josephs would 
double the present aggregate value of the real estate, north of 
the Missouri river. , 

But it is scarcely to be expected that adistrict of country 
purely agricultural, and withal, so thinly inhabited, can furnish 
the means necessary to accomplish a work of such magnitude 
without aid from some other quarter. And seeing that the 
success of the enterprise must depend, in a great degree, upon 
the aid of the general government, we trust that our citizens of 
the North will adopt active and efficient measures to bring the 
subject before Congress at its approaching session; and that 
nothing calculated to insure the favorable action of that body 
will be left undone. It is not sufficient that the people meet 
and adopt resolutions—they should select one or more jntelli- 
gent and able individuals to attend the next session of Congress 
at Washington. Not because our members are wanting in 
devotion to the interests of their State; nor that they are defi- 
cient in ability; but, that by reason of the multiplicity of sub- 


jects which claim their attention, they may be greatly assisted 


by one who is charged with no other duty than that of looking 
after the interest of this great measure. 


From the Alton Telegraph and Democratic Review. 


ALTON AND SANGAMON RAILROAD. 


The following items of interest in relation to this road, are 
extracted from a circular just issued to the stockholders of 
the company: “ The contractors have commenced the gradu- 
ation and masonry in the city of Alton, at Brighton, at Coup’s 
Creek. and at Carlinville, and are now employing a force of 
three hundred and fifty men and sixty horses, which is increas- 
ing daily, and which will, before the end of the present month, 
reach to a constant force of five hundred men, and one hun- 
dred horses; besides this, contracts for the cross-ties are ii. 
rapid execution, andtwenty thousand are expected to be deli- 
vered at Alton early in November; and contracts for all thie 
engines, cars, and six thousand tons of iron, and two thousand 
tons of spikes, necessary for the whole road, have also been 
entered into.”” The work in this city is progressing very ra- 
pidly. 
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EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN RAILROAD. 


Except the great Pacific railway, there has been no work 
proposed which, in our opinion, is calculated to produce such 
important results as that designed to connect our great com- 
mercial cities with the eastern coast of Nova Scotia. It is es- 
timated that by this route the transit across the Atlantic will 
be shortened one-third, and, the time of travel between New 
York and London will be lessened at least two days. Indeed, 
it is confidently believed by many well informed individuals 
that the voyage will be made from Nova Scotia to Galway, on 
the western coast of Ireland, in five days. 

We can scarcely imagine the extent to which the intercourse 
between the two continents will be enlarged by thus shortening 
the voyage. As this country increases in population, wealth 
and national power, it becomes more attractive in the estima- 
tion of all classes of Europeans; and were the voyage across 
the Atlantic reduced to five days, a very large portion of those 
who travel for pleasure, would come here as a matter of recrea- 
tion. Tothe Englishman, a trip to the Mississippi and the 
Rocky Mountains will be almost as convenient as to the Rhine 
and the Alps, and, it may be safely predicted that traveling for 
pleasure will follow in the direction of emigration westward. 

A Convention was held at Portland, Me., on the 31st of July, 
last, for the purpose of adopting measures calculated to carry 
this great work into effect. This convention was attended by 
many influential individuals from the British provinces, who 
evinced a deep interest in the enterprise. We learn that a 
lively interest is felt in its success in Great Britain, and little 
doubt is entertained that sufficient capital can be obtained 
across the water, if necessary, to complete the work. 

The Legislature of Maine have incorporated a company to 
build that part of the line running through that State, and have 
appropriated $5,000 for a survey of the route. This is a liber- 
al step on the part of Maine ; for in a commercial point of view 
she is not likely to receive as large a share of the benefits ac- 
cruing from the work as her southern neighbors. Indeed the 
enterprise is most intimately connected with the social progress 
of the age, and its accomplishment may be regarded as certain, 
whether it receives any material aid from the region in which 
it is located or not. 
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BUSINESS OF THE OHIO AND BALTIMORE RAILROAD. 


The following are memoranda of the business upon the Bal- 
timore and Ohio railroad, for the month of September, 1850. 

The transportation eastwardly into the city of Baltimore, of 
some of the principal staples has been as follows : 


Bark ~ - 24 tons. Lime - « 8 tons. 
Coal - 13,393 *¢ Live stock, viz: 
Fire Brick - Ii2 « 7,325 hogs - 519 «s 
Fire-wood - - [5 * 420 sheep - 98 & 
Flour. - 40,155 « 210 horses & mules 92“ 
Grain - - §2 & 43 Horned cattle [8 « 
Granite - - 4II * Meal and shorts 227 « 
Iron - - SS « Pork and bacon, 61 “ 
Iron ore and man- Tobacco - 142 hhds. 
anese - - 88 Whisky - 408 bbls. 


Lied and butter I7 *« Miscellaneous 253 tons. 
Leather - - 94 « 
The revenue for the month has been as follows : 
For Passengers. For Freight. 


Main Stem, - - $33,637 35 $94,355 00 
Washington branch, 24,300 50 12,921 68 
at $57,937 40 $106,276 68 


Making an aggregate of $127,792 35 on the main stem, and 
$36,221 73 on the Washington branch—the total being $164,- 
214 08. 

The above shows an increase over the corresponding month 
of last year of $16,258 15, being $8,126 92 on the main stem, 
and $8,131 23 on the Washington branch.—[ Patriot. 


MADISON AND INDIANAPOLIS RAILROAD. 
The receipts of this road for the month of September 1850, 
show an increase of $,6948,69. 


Receipts in Sept. 1850, 23,895 08 
« sin Sept. 1849, 16,946 41 
Increase, 6,948 69 


[Railroad Journal. 
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INDIANAPOLIS AND BELLEFONTAINE RAILROAD. 


The cars passed over this road from Indianapolis to Pendle- 
ton, a distance of about 28 miles, on the 15th instant. We 
learn from the Indiana State Journal that the executive com- 
mittee embraced the occasion of opening the road to address 
themselves tothe stock-holders. We learn from this address 
that “ the road is built with gravel basis, oak superstructure, 
and the heavy T rail.” That itis “well and permanently 
located, entirely above the reach of high water, upon low 
governing grade of 30 feet to the mile—76 out of 83 miles are 
straight lines. All curves over 5,000 feet radius, permitting 
the highest rate of speed, passing through a country of unsur- 
passed fertility, with no other outlet for its productions—con- 
necting with the Ohio line, with the travel and business pass- 
ing West of some five or six railroads, and of the capitol of 
the State with the business and travel passing East of as many 
more, and costing only about $10,000 per mile, ready for the 
snotive power.” 

From this account we conclude that the Indianapolis and 
sellefontaine railroad must become in time, the best dividend 
daying improvement in the United States. Tor besides the 
advantages above enumerated, it is destined to constitute a 
section of what we esteem the most important of all the routes 
from the Atlantic to the Mississippi river, 


STARCH FROM INDIAN CORN, 

Many of our readers are not aware of the extent of this new branch 
of manufacture, which we hope soon to see take the place of whisky 
<istilleries in the consumption of our great American staple, Indian 
cern. There is now in operation, at Oswego, New York, a manufac- 
tory that consumes 2,000 bushels of corn a week, which makes 40,000 
pounds of the whitest and most beautiful starch for all domestic pur- 
poses, whether for the laundry or pantry. The building is 130 by 
190 feet, five stories high (to which an addition is about being erected, ) 
and contains 200 cisterns for precipitating the starch, eleven furnaces 
with drying rooms, and employs about 70 men, and manufactures up- 
ward of $120,000 worth of starch annually, There are two other 
siruilar establishments in the United States, and yet the demand is con- 
stantly increasing. 

{t 1s found that the kind of starch is superior to any other for cul- 
inary purposes, because it is always made from clean, sweet corn, the 
gluten of which is separated by a peculiar process of grinding and 
washing, the corn being first steeped in a chemical liquor, then reduced 
to pulp, sifted, and filtrated, and, passed into huge cisterns, whence it 
flows through long, narrow troughs, draining off the water through 
esarse cotton cloths. In twelve hours, the starch becomes like wet 
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clay capable of being handled and dried, a process that requires muct 
are anda powerful heat. The residue of the corn is used for ‘en a 
hogs and other domestic animals. 

This is a new use of Indian corn, but one, we hope, that will prove 
profitable to the manufacturer, and induce a very large consumption o: 
this grain, and thereby increase the practice to the grower. We should 
like to have some statistics of the other corn starch manufactories in 
the country for the purpose of noticing them as being intimately con- 
nected with the interest of the agricultural community, and the object 
of our journal.—[ American Agriculturist. 


IMPROVEMENT IN TANNING. 

We copy the following from Cist’s Advertiser. If the discovery be 
all that is claimed for it it is destined, we think, to producea complete 
revolution in the business of tanning, and also in the leather trade 
throughout the Commercial World. 

“Revotution ix Tanntnc.—Among various remarkable inventions 
exhibited at the recent Ohio State Agricultural fair in Cincinnati, was 
anew process of tanning leather which is thus described in the 
Statesman of the 12th ult: 

Mr. Ansel Frost, of Rochester, N. Y., created more sensation on 
the minds of all true lovers of science and improvements, than any 
other person on the ground, by exhibiting specimens of tanned leather 
in whole sides, and made into boots,{shoes, gloves, &c., which were 
tanned in the almost incredibly short period of ten minutes, by a pro- 
cess discovered by his fellow-townsman, Mr. Harmon Hibbard. By 
this mode of tanning, a composition is prepared that acts directly and 
rapidly upon the grease, &c., in the skin, opening its pores, and pre- 
paring it at once for the tannin, which being a part of the constituen: 
property of the composition, passes instantly in the skin, and there 
unites with the gelatine at once, all of which is done as if by magic : 
making stronger, softer, and more valuable leather than can be pro- 
duced by the old methods, and at a much less cost. Hides or skins of 
all kinds, may be tanned with the hair, wool or fur on, with equal ‘a- 
cility. Sheep skins, by this process, it is said, will compete success- 
fully with calf skins tanned by the usual method. It certainly does 
appear from all the evidence furnished, that this new discovery is 
destined to work an entire revolution in the business of the manufac- 
ture of leather. To show the confidence Mr. Frost has in the efficacy 
of the composition, he places the value of his county rights pretty 
high in the figures, and when a party represents that he is ready to 
close a purchase, he very quietly and coolly turns around, with a sig- 
nificant business-like turn of the side face and eye, and declares he 
will sel] no rights to parties unless they first go to Rochester, and 
examine for themselves the whole process. 
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[From the Scientific American. ] 
FOREIGN SCIENTIFIC MEMORANDA. 


GOLD AND SILVER GLASS, 



































4 A new method of manufacturing ornamental glass has lately beer 
2 liscovered, which presents the brilliant appearance of highly polished 
zold and silver. This mode of ‘‘silvering” glass is a new invention 
which is now being carried on by a company in London. The various 
irticles are blown of two different thicknesses of glass throughout, and 
the silver is deposited upon the two interior surfaces of the double 
hollow glass vessel. The silver is deposited from a solution of that 
metal by the reducing agency of saccharine solutions ; in short, the 
process is entirely a chemical one. The double hollow vessels are 
vermetically sealed, and thus the silver deposit is protected from wear 
ind from atmospheric influences. The brilliant silver deposit being 
seen through the colored glass, communicates to that substance, in a 
‘uriously illusive manner, the appearance of being entirely formed o! 
zold and silver itself. When the glass is cut, the brilliancy of the sil- 
ver is heightened; and, on the other hand, when the glass is grouncs 
he effect of frosted silver is produced. By staining, and the employf 
nent of variously-colored glasses, the effect is modified in a variety 0; 
ways ; thus, with certain yellow glasses, the effect of gold is produced, 
with deep and ruby glass, colored metalic lustres, equal in the effect to 
the plumageof birds, are obtained. As every form into which glass 
an be blown is silvered with facility, the extent to which this beau- 
tiful invention can be carried is perfectly unlimited. The new pro- 
ess extends to flower vases, chimney ornaments, and in fact, to every 
irticle usually made of glass. For ornaments it presents all the lus- 
trous brilliancy of highly polished gold and silver, at a great reduction 
' t cost, and for imitating jewelry and illuminations it will far surpass 
anything known. In fact, the invention is at present quite in its in- 
fancy, and promises soon to fill the houses of the middle classes, usual- 
ly destitute of brilliant ornaments, with cheap articles presenting all 
the striking appearance of costly plate, &Xc. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE BUILDING FOR THE GREAT INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION OF 1851. 

We are indebted to the kindness of a friend for an English paper 

containing a description and perspective view of the building for the 
great industrial exhibition of 1851, in London; from which we have 
taken a few facts for the purpose of affurding our readers some?idea of 
the extent of the preparation which is going on for this, perhaps, the 
sreatest exhibition of the works of art that mankind have ever wit- 
nessed. 

“The building will be 1,848 feet long (why not three feet’more, that 
it might have symbolized in its figure the great year to which the 
event will give its name?) by 408 feet broad and 66 feet high :—and 
another of its peculiar features (and a comfort for the alarmists) is, 

that it can be entirely prepared away from its destined site, and will 
want merely putting together on the ground, The long line is crossed 
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ed by atransept 108 feet high, which will inclose a row of elm trees 
now standing at a point so near the centre as to divide the length into 
948 feet on the one side and 900 feet on the other. In addition to the 
timber for joists, — &c., the glass and supports of iron comprise 
the entire structure. The columns are similar in form throughout. 
The same may be said of each of the sash-bars and of each pane of 
glass. The number of columns, varying in length from 14 feet 6 
inches to 20 feet, is 3,230. There are 2,224 cast-iron girders for 
supporting galleries and roofs, besides 1,128 intermediate bearers or 
binders, 358 wrought-iron trusses for supporting roof, 34 miles of 
gutters for carrying water to the columns, 202 miles of sash-bars, and 
900,000 superficial feet of glass. The building will stand on about 
18 acres of ground—giving, with the galleries, an exhibiting surface 
ef 21 acres; but provision will be made for a large increase of gal - 
leries if necessary. The gallery will be 24 feet wide, and will extend 
nearly a mile. The length of tables or table space for exhibiting will 
be about 8 miles. An idea may be formed of the unprecedented 
quantity of materials that will be employed in this edifice from the 
fact, that the glass alone will weigh upwards of 400 tons. 

As already explained, the exhibiting surface will occupy a space of 
about 21 acres. The total cubic contents of the building will be 33,- 
000,000 feet. The total amount of contract for use, waste, and 
maintenance is 79,800/.,—vr very little more than nine-sixteenths of 
a penny per foot cube. The total value of the building, were it to be 
permanently retained, would be 150,000/.,—or rather less than one 
penny and one-twelfth of a penny per foot cube. 

. * x * * * * * * « 

The provision for ventilation is, according to Mr. Paxton, avery 
peculiar part of his plan. The whole building, he says, will be fitted 
with louvre, or luffer, boards,---so placed as to admit air but exclude 
rain. The root and south side of the building will be covered with 
canvas,---and in very hot weather it may be watered and the interior 
kept cool. In the transept alone there will be above 5,000 superficial 
feet of ventilators provided,---and it will be found that if Mr, Paxton 
has erred at all in respect of the means of ventilation, there will be 
too much rather than too little. By covering the south side and roof 
of the building with canvas, a gentle light will be thrown over the 
whole of the building,---and the whole of the glass of the northern 
side of the building will give a direct light to the interior.” 

This exhibition will constitute a great fact in social history; and 
will in future be regarded as the era when the useful arts, long de- 
graded, were raised to their true dignity in the estimation of mankind. 
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M. Paw ey. H. B. Hawkins 


PAWLEY & HAWKINS, 


: ANUFACTURERS OF FIRE PROOF VAULTS, Safes, Iron Window Shut- 

— ters and Doors, cast and wrought iron Railings, and all kinds of ornament 
iron work. Also, heaters for public and private buildings. 

In the manufacture of Iron Railing, either wrought or cast, over five hundrec 
designs in their possession may be examined, embracing all the most beauti!u 
patterns of the eastern countries, public and private buildings. 

Every article in their line, made with despatch; and warranted equal to any 
manufactured in the United States. No. 41 Third street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Doan, King « Co., 


HOLESALE Dry Goods dealers, 131 and 133, Main street, St. Louis 
Job P. Doan, St. Louis, Wylley King, do., Richard Bigelow, New York 


ss ss Edward Mead, 


BeEMPORTER and wholesale and retail dealer in watches, jewelry, cutlery, gun: 
pistols and fancy goods, No. 83, north Fourth street, first block north of Pla 
ters’ House, east side, St. Louis, Mo. 


Crow, WicCreery & Co., 
\ HOLESALE dealers in Dry Goods, No. 7} Main street, St. Louis, M: 


Wayman Crow, Phoceon R McCreery, Wm. H. Barksdale, Wm. A 
Hargudine, Chas. D. Appleton. 


Wveods, Christy & Co., 


J HOLESALE dealers in Dry Goods, No. 75 Main street, St. Louis, M 
James Woods, William T. Christy, James C. Christy, Robert K. Woods 
Protect Your Property. 
| 3 ny made an important improvement in the application of Blake’s Slat: 
Paint, for which I am obtaining Letters Patent, I am prepared to do a 
amount of work, in the roofing line, or to furnish any person with the slate, ir 
sheets or rolls, containing from 2 to 600 feet in a roll; and any person can lay i 
over his roof himself. Farmers and merchants can have their warehouses, barns 
and dwellings rendered perfectly fire proof by this means. I charge $5 5¥ pe: 
square of 100 feet. In building, nearly one fourth of the entire cost may be save 
by having the roofs flat. The gable walls and steep roof being dispensed with i 
thought best ; thus making the cost of a roof of my slate less than even shingles ; 
and one half less than Welsh slate, or iron. 1 ean do work for persons out of the 
city if desirable, provided the distance is not too great from the rivers. Persons 
wishing to embark in the roofing business, can buy the right to any territory they 
wish, at low rates; and are sure to make money if they are industrious. I ar 
— to fill all orders that may present for doors, sash, blinds, flooring, &c., : 
ower rates than any one in the west. No order will be filled without the cas! 
Any particular form of sash or doors made to order. Manufacturers, as usua! 
supplied with any kind of machinery. Patents secured. Engraving done. 
Blake’s slate paint always on hand, in any quantity, Letters, post paid will be 
attended to. No. 65 Locust street, St. Louis, Mo. 


JOSEPH E. WARE. 


Washington Foundry. 


CS of Second and Morgan streets, St. Louis, Mo. We are prepared to 
_ fill with dispatch, and to fit up in superior style, all orders in the Foundry and 
Machine business, such as steam engines, mill work, mill castings, railroad cars, 
wheels for coal trucks, lard and soap kettles of all sizes, press screws, &¢., made 
to order at short notice. Wool carding machines, shearing machines, and a large 
and superior stock of machine cards, which we warrant equal to any in the Union. 
All orders from the country will meet with prompt attention. 
J.T. DOWDALL & CO. 
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Saint Louis Furniture Store, 


M. M. HARLOW, pages. Manufactures and keeps constantly on 
hand every variety of household furniture, matresses, window blinds, Wwil- 
low ware, &c., &c. 

AJso, manufactures to order every article in his line, with despatch. Orders 
from abroad promptly attended to, and goods carefully packed. All goods war- 
ranted, as recommended 

New Warehouse, No. 88 Second street, between Olive and Locust streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Clothing at Wholesale. 


RCHIBALD YOUNG & CO.,99 Main street, St. Louis, Mo. Wanzer Mi- 
£A.nor & Co , 126 Pearl street, New York, Moses Wanzer and Henry J. Minor, 
New York, Archibald Young. St. Louis. 

N. B.—We manufacture all of our own goods, and sell at the lowest possible 
prices. 
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Roritin CLark, PHILANDER BRALEY, 
Joun RENFREW, ALEXANDER CROSIER. 


Eagle Foundry and Engine Shop. 


M7 ORTH west corner of Main and Biddle streets. Manufacturers of all kinds 
1 NX of machinery, boilers and sheet iron work, portable circular saw mills always 
on hand, all orders executed wi'h fidelity and despatch. 


A splendid fortune mat be teal be an outlay of £10 or £5. bs 
Metropolitan Portrait Club. 


Offices—88, Albany road, London, England. 





HE Directors beg to announce that there will be drawn for a grand series of 
portraits of all horses entered for the forthcoming Great Derby Race. 

The drawing will be conducted upon those honorable principles which have hith- 
erto given so great satisfaction, and secured to the above acssociation such extenstve 
patronage; and that while the past success and high estimation in which the club 
is held are subjects of pleasing congratulation to the projectors, they encourage 
endeavors for a still further development of their plan. For the future, therefore, 
the number of prizes will be extended to the portraits of all horses that are 
entered for each particular race —Non-starters as well as winners and starters. 
The following list is now open: 

5,000 members to each class. First class £10, second do. £5, third do. £1. 

Parties can have one or more shares in each or either of the different classes. 

hose members who draw the portraits of first, second, and third horses, the 
other starting horses, also those that do not start (but which are entered for the 
race), will receive the following prizes, The drawing will take place ten days 
before the races. 
Divi’ed am’gst 


Portrait of Do. Do. the portraitsof Do. Do. 

first horse. Second do. Third do. Starters. non starters 
Firstclass £20.000 £10,000 £5,000 £5,000 £10,000 
Seconddo. 10,000 5,000 (2,5000 2,500 5,000 
Third do. 2,000 1,000 500 500 1,000 











The number of prizes to be distributed in each class are 209, that being the 
number of horses entered for the race. All letters to contain a remittance dratts, 
bank-notes, &c., addressed and made payable to the managing director. 

JOHN BURRIDGE, Esq., 88, Albany Road, London, England. 
Numbers forwarded immediately on receipt of a remittance. Full particulars 
of the race will be sent with the fortunate numbers to each subscriber, so that he 
may know his position and whether or not he be one of the fortunate. Office 
commission 7 1-2 per cent., to be deducted from the above prizes. 
N. B.—Lists open for theSt. Seger same as the above. 






















GLOVER & CAMPBELL, 


Late of Palmyra, Mo., Attorneys at Law, 
SAINT LOUIS. 


‘ 

j John C. Meyer, 
Dealer in Hides, Leather, Oil and Findings, 
No. 88 North Main Street, St. Louis. 
H. W. Lerrincwe t, Notary Public. R. S. Ertrott, Com’r of Deeds. 

FP 4 U ‘ = 

Leffingwell & Elliott, 

EAL ESTATE Dealers, Auctioneers and Conveyancers, No. 123 Chesnut 
street. St. Louis, Mo. Real Estate sold on commission, at private sale, or 
auction. Alse, Deeds of all kinds written, and acknowledgments taken. Maps 


of the city and additions, to be seen at the office, and information given free of 
charge. Surveying done promptty and correc ly. 


' > 2° 
Charless & Kiow, 
N°. 70 and 72, Exchange Brilding, St. Louis, Mo., Importers and dealers in 
1 drugs, medicines, oils, paints, dye stuils, perfumeries, window glass, 
glassware, &c. 


r 
O. W. Jerome, 
7 H°LESALE and retail dealer and manufacturer of Cabinet Furniture, 
‘Y chairs, bedsteads, &c., Nos. 44, 46 and 48, Olive street, opposite th 
Monroe House, St. Louis, Mo. 





' Sligo Book Store and Paper Warckouse. 

Ey 

; . H. SHULTZ, No 136, north Main street. St. Louis, opposite the Bank. 
oh Wholesale dealer in books, paper and stationery. 


Tt unders gned takes the liberty of informing you that he has removed his 

place of business to Olive street, a few doors above Main, south side, in the 
I'xchange Building, and three doors above Messrs. E. W. Clarke & Co.’s Banking 
House, where he is now opening, and will continue to receive during the Spriog 
months, a large and tull assortment of the most 


Fashionable Styles of Geods, 


In his line, for gentlemen’s wear ; and where he will be pleased to see his old 
friends and customers, and their friends w'th thems and assures those who may 
favo: him with their patronage, that they shall receive his personal attention, ang 
his best efforts to please. Very respectfully, your ob’t servant, 

J. G. SHELTON, 





42 ‘ Ns . 
Giles F. Filley. 
M ANUFACTURER of the celebrated prize premium cooking stoves ; also, 
5 Irving’s air tight cooking stoves, fancy parlor stoves, fancy box and coai 
stoves; dealer in tin plate, copper, sheet iron, block tin, rivets, tinner’s tools, ma- 


ehines, &c. Warehouse No. 163 north Main street, St. Louis, Mo. Foundry on 
Lewis street, near the water works. 








TOBACCO. 


T MULLEN, Tobacco Commission Merchant, 21 Washington Avenue, St. 
e _ Louis, Mo. for the sale of Cuba and Havanna Tobacco; also, for Virginia 
man efactured tobacca, for which he has the agency. 


: 
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UDSON E, BRIDGE. 


BRIDES & BROTHER, 


Wo. 158 Main Street, St. Louis, Mo., 
Jo fina ag hai any of Pierce’s Patent ‘American Air-Tight,” “Empire” and **Victory”’ 
i Premium Cooking Stoves, and every variety of Wood and Coal heating Stoves, dealers 
in Tin Plate, Copper, Sheet Iron, Iron Wire, Tinners’ Tocls, Machines, also, manufactu- 
rers of Jewett’s Improved Patent Cary Ploughs. 


g eo} Ce 32 FLOW “ei 

4 ATHEMATICAL and Surgical Instrument maker, Dealer in Guna, Pistols and Sportin 
Ji Materials, No. 68 North Second Street, between Pine and Olive, St. Louis, Mo., Man 
tactures and has always on hand ; Surveyors Compasses and Chains, Levelling Instrument*: 
Theodolite Pocket Compasses, Spy-glasses, Barometers, Thermometers, Drawing LastrU- 
ments, Spectacles, Ivory and Gun er’s Scales and Protractors, Hour and Half Hour Glasse*: 
Microscopesand Magnifying Glasses, Hydrometers of silver and glass, Hydrometers fo! 
acids and salts, Megic Lanthoras, Mlectrical Machines, &c., also-- Surgical and Dental lr 
struments ; Pocket, Dissecting, Cupping and Self-injecting Cases ; Taylor’s Shears, all sizes , 
Syringes, large and small, Scirificators, Lancets; Forceps; Turnkeys ; Large Scales an 
Weights, for Druggi-ts; Prescription Scales on Stands; Revolvers, Guns, Pistols, Powde: 
Flasks, Game Bags, &c., g 3 Ali the above Iastruments repaired at short notice in the bes 
manner. a 


HARRISON P. BRIDGE. 


CHARLES T. WILGUS. pincnencg JOHN S. WATSON 
WtLaGts & WATSON, 


Hee Sign, Steambot & Ornamental Painters, Glaz'ers, Paper Hangers, Whiteners an‘ 
Wall Colorers, No. 62 and 64 Pine Street, Saint Louis. Also, Deaiers in American and 
Fi each Paper Hangings, in grest variety and of superior quality ; White Lead, Vil, Turpen 
ine, Varnishes, Window Glass, Putty, and every variety of Paints, wholesale and retail. 


WILSON & BROPTIEKS, 
Wee DEALERS IN HARDWARE, corner of Main and Olive 
streets, St. Louis, Mo. 








C. Benepict, Danbury, Conn. 4 D. Pearce, St. Louis, Mo 


DAVID PEARCE, & CQ., 


\ ANUFACTURERS and wholesale dealers in Hats, Caps and Straw Goods. 
i No. 120 Main street, St. Louis, Mo. 


HEWITT & SPEINACKER, 
“ ADDLE, Harness and Trunk Manufacturers, wholesale and retail, No. 67 
»}_ Fourth street, corner of Pine, opposite the Planters House, St. Louis, Mo. 


M. B. Cox. Wan. M. Srmpson. Geo. Burner, J: 


VW. BB. CuX & CO., 


} 7 HOLESALE dealers in Boots and Shoes, Shoe Findings, Hats, Caps ani 
Bonnets, Artificial! Flowers, Umbrellas and Parasols, Pongee and other Silk 

Handkerchiefs, Hosiery and Gloves, Trimmings, Small Wares, and Variety 

Goods, No. 91 Main street, east side, between Locust and Olive, St. Louis, Mo. 








| 7 A os K @ & vy s 
“CALE AND SPUR Factory, Brass Foundry and Machine Shop, 202 north See - 
Ne) ond street, between Morgan and Cherry sts., St. Louis, Mo. Constant! on 
hand and manufactured to order, Platform Scales of all sizes, Counter and Drug- 
gist Scales, Flour, Floar, Hay and Car Scales, Also, Beam Scales, of Iron or 
Brass. Seales repaired with neatness and despatch. Spurs, for Dragoons aud 
others, and Brass Castings furnished on short notice. 


P. WONDERLY, 


Ba ASerecham of Copper, Tin and Sheet Iron Work—such as Copper 
Pipes for Steamboats and Distilleries; Soda Fountains, Copper Kettles, Well 
and Cistern Pumps, and every other article in his line of business; No, 233 Main 
street, south east corner of Cherry, St. Louis, Mo. Healso manufactures and 


¥: . 
keeps constantly op hand, Premium Steamboat Cooking Stoves. Tinware always 
and, wholesale and retail. 
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Great Western Clothing Emporium! 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
No. 124 and 126 Second street, corner of Vine. 
W.L. & J. BIGELOW & Co., St. Louis, Me. 


BAKER. NELSON & Co., 51 Cedar street, New York. 


N "= 2 
Fallon & Wrisht, 
¢‘ARRIAGE manufacturers and dealers, No. 90, Fifth street, between St. 
Charles and Locust, are constantly manufacturing, and have on hand, all 
styles of carriages, which they will sell on the most reasonable terms. They flat- 
ter themselves from the experience they have had in the -business, to be able to 
furnish as good an article as can be bought in any market. Citizens and strangers 
are requested to call and examine for themselves. All carriages made by us are 
warranted to be as represented, or the money refunded. WESLEY FALLON, 
JAS. A. WRIGHT. 
John Mullery, 
REMIUM Horse Shoer, in the alley, opposite the Post Office, will as usual 
pay particular attention to the various diseases affecting the feet of horses, and 


will guarantee to give general satisfaction in either of the above departments. 
Fruit Trees and Shrubbery, 
or sale by JOHN SIGERSON& BROTHERS, at their fruit farm and nursery. 
This establishment is located seven miles South of St. Louis, Mo. There are 
Omnibus Coaches running daily from the City within one half mile of the estab- 
lishment. The Nursery and Gardens are open atall times (Sundays excepted ) 
for the reception of visitors. Horticulturists and Amateurs are respectfully invi- 
ted to visit the establishment and examine forthemselves. In directing the atten- 
tion of the public to their nursery, they would remark that one of the firm, (Mr. 
James Sigerson,) has been engaged inthe above business for the last twenty 
five years; during that time he has tested many of the varieties now growing. 
This, with the assurance on their part of an intention to increase the number of 
their trees, as well as to add to their assortment from year to year, furnishes a 
strong guarantee to persons wishing to make choice selections of fruit, that they 
cen always be supplied. Their prices for trees will beas reasonable as at any 
similar establishment East or West, and when desired, trees will be delivered free 
of charge in the city or on steamboats ; packed in good order for their destination. 
TF All letters addressed to John Sigerson, St. Louis, or to James Sigerson, 
Carondolet, will meet with prompt attention. 
JOHN SIGERSON & BROS. 


J. Besstio. B. Vorer. 
Bunding & Voigt. 


\ J HOLESALE dealers in drugs, chemicals, paints, oils, dye-stuffs, window 
glass, glassware, &c.,&c. No. 100 Main street St. Louis, Mo. 


P. Hayden, 
(SUCCESSOR TO P. WILSON & CO.) 
| bas ny abe and manufacturer of saddlery, hardware, carrriage trimmings, 
saddle trees, hog skins, skirting, harness and bridle leather, wood and iron 
hames, &c. 47 Second street, (eastside, between Pine and Olive streets,) St. Louis, 
Mo. Manufac'uring the greater portion of the articles in my line, and umporting 
the remainder, my advantages are superior to any howse in the trade, 
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Bo. 35 Locust Strect, Saint Louis, Rfo., 
ee ee Or as 
From this extensive Establishment the following Newspapers are issned 
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DAILY MORNING UNION, Mammoth size, - - $8.00 per annum 
DAILY EVENING UNION, Imperial size, - - $5.00 ‘“ es 
TRI-WEEELY UNION, Mammoth size, - - - $500 * os 
WEEKLY UNION, Extra-Mammoth size,- - - $2.00 “ “ 


All of these papers contain the greatest varietyfof reading matter, and the 
atest news, in commerce, politics, morals, religion, arts and scieaces, et . 


SLLIGY Dy? 


-~The Proprietor has also fitted up a very—~ 


Large Book and Job Office, 


WHERE EVERY VARIETY GF PRINTING 


will be executed with elegance and dispatch, and on moderate terms. 


ALL EINDS oF or 





In Gold Leaf, Colored Inks and Bronze, 
. AS WELL A8 . > _ 
Cards, Circulars, teamboat Bills, oncert Bills, eatre Bil's, 
Bills Lading, Books. Tongan Novels, Auction Bilis, 
Labels, Checks, ips, Programmes, Bank Checks, 
Briefs,” Receipts, Policies, Hand Bills. &c. &e., 
x Executed at the shortest notice,.£§ end inam ac. which wi 


CHALL NGSEB COMPETILT*ON 
RICHARD HILULIPS, Proprietor. 
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GENERAL AGENCY AT DUBUQUE, IOWA. 


OR Public Lands—Real Estate— Military Land Warrants— Payment of Tax- 
ae Investigation of Titlkes—Amicable Collection of Debts, and all other bu- 
siness within the legitimate sphere of an Agents duties. b 

CHARLES CORKERY, 
Notary Public and Commissioner of Deeds and Depositions for all 
. the North-western States, Missouri, included. 
' October, 1859. 





J. HENWOOD, 


Hat Manufacturer, 72 Chesnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Missouri State Mutual Insurance 
Company. 


IRECTORS :—John O’Fallon, C. M. Valleau, Reuben Knox, Daniel D. Page, 
D) oiiver Benuett, John Sigerson, John 8S. McCune, Joseph A. Eddy, True W. 
Hoit. 

This company is established upon the mutual principles of insurance, and is 
emphatically a home institution. The fire risks of this company are extended into 
all parts of this State. Its earnings are never employed or invested in stocks or 
real estate, but kept for the prompt liquidation of losses, and under the immediate 
contro! of the Directors. Every person insuring with this company becomes in- 
terested in its success, and its profits insteas of being divided among afew stock- 
holders, belong to those who insure in this Company. 

The Directors aware of the importance of a weil secured fund, reliable in case 
of loss, and a mpleun der all ordinary calamity, assure the public that they have 
already apledged fund ample and reliable for any contingency, with a monthly 
increase of premiums tf over ten thousand dollars. For the length of time this 
company has been in operation (six months) its business has been extended into 
all parts of the State and the city, and has received from the public a liberal pat- 
ronage, which has placed it upon a permanent basis. 

By an act incorporating this company, the parties insuring property therein, are 
entitled to the entire profits of the institution, the premium notes are also pledged 
by the charter for the payment of losses. 

The portfolio of the eompany is at all times open to the inspection of its mem- 
bers and those wishing to make insurance with st. Policies are issued from thirty 
days to six years, thereby effecting a permanent insurance, with a return premium 
of from fifteen to fifty per cent , according to the term of insurance. 

Agents for this company, may be found in ail the principal towns in the State 
to whom applications may be made. 

Office of the company over E. W. Clark & Bre., corner Main and Olive streets, 
FE:xchange building, where insurance wiil be effected at the tariff rates of premium. 

C. M. VALLEAU, President, 

H. D. Bacon, Treasurer. 

5. F. Lepyarp, Secretary. 


re. —~ Se 


Home Mutual Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company of St. Louis, 


Nea ee the heavy loss sustained by this company in May last 
l the stock notes A ysl = hand amount to $350,000. The stock notes of the 
company are secured by lien upon rea! estate and approved endorsers. O, 
420 North Third street. 7 o~ ~~ 

Directors :—I. L. Garrison, A. P. Ladew, P. Salisbury, Jno. Whitehill, Jos. A. 
Eddy, Henry Kayser, D. D. Page, Theron rey John Kern, ° 

AC L. GARRISON P. 
DD. Pacr, Treasurer, resident, 


Pairanper Sarissuar, Secretary. 
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JOHN D. M’MURRAY JAMES M. DORMAN 


MMURRAY & DORMAN, ‘ 


RON RAILING MANUFACTORY corner of Third ani Pine Streets, continue to manufacture 
at the above establishment, all kinds of Plain and Ornamental Iron Railing, B lconies, Bank 
and Jail Doors, Book Safes, Fire-Vaults, Iron Window Shutters, Iron Awnings, Lightning 
Rods, Bedsteads, Gratings, and in fact, any thing which can be formed of Iron, iv 








BURD, RUCKER & CO., ‘ 
No. 45 Main Street, St. Louis Missourt, 





Bi 

i, 
ANUFACTURERS of Copper, Tin ond Sheet Iron Ware, Lead Pipe, Sheet Lead, Beils Be 4 
M weighing from 20 to 400 pounds, Brass Castings, Beer and Soda pumps, and general Stove ‘as 
Dealers. f ai 
+2 
WESTERN BANE NOTTD, ae 
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Card, Seal, and General Engraving Office, ia 

No. 25 Chesnut Street, nearly opposite the Republican Office, i: 

ANK NOTES, Bills of Exchange, Bill Heads, Diplomas, Business, Professional, Visiting 4 
Wedding and other Cards,; Notarial, County, Odd Fellows, Sons ef Temperance, Masonie 4 


and Probate Seals: Wood Cuts, Xylographic Plates, Stencil Brands, Jewelry, Silver Ware, &e., rd 
engraved iv a superior manner by ( 


R. L, CAMPBELL, Pe 
N. B. Druggists’ Lables, of every description, engraved and printed. aay 
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ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR AT LAW, 
No. 97 Chesnut Strect, St. Louis, 


(TWO DOORS WEST OF THE POST OFFICR) 


M. PARVER, 





: 
i ®. BE, BESE, 
4 ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR AT LAW, 


Ofjice—No. 97 Chesnut street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





CHARLES & HAMMOND, 
BOOK AND JOB PRIM TBRS, 


: Chesnut Street, 
4 8%. Louis Mo. 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 
DEVOTED .TO 
AGRICULTURE, MANUFACTURES, MECHANIC ARTS, INTERNAL 
IMPROVEMENT, COMMERCE, AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 


MI. TARVER & T. B. RISK, Bditcrs and Propricters. 


TERMS-THREE DOLLARS PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE. 


; 


ie 


No. 97, CHESNUT STREET, 2 ccers West cf the Fest Cffice. 


; Tne Western Journat is designed to embrace every subject conncct- 2 
¢ ed with Agriculture, Coimmerce, Manufactures, Mechanic Arts, Mines, ? 
and Internal Improvement. 

A portion of the work will be appropriated to Statistics, which will be ; 
collected and arranged with reference to the leading subjects contained in jy 
the respective numbers. 

‘ 


/ 
« 
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The development of the vast resourées of the valley of the Mississip pi, 
and the improvement of the intellectual and social condition of its inbabi é 


tahts,-will be constantly kept in view; and the leading article of each ? 


@ 
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number will be devoted to. the advancement of these ol jects. In attempt- 


‘ing to illustrate and give direction to the cconomy connected with the > 


RE 


leading pursuits of the country, the Editors have undertaken more than has 
t been done, or proposed by any cther journal with which they are zequaint- 
: ed. And it is by their labors in this department, mainly, that they expect ¢ 
= to make the work usefiil. 
Contributions. are solicited on all subjects properly embraced in the de- 
sign of the work. 
73> Civuns, composed of three individuals, wi!] be furnished with the ¢ 
; Wesrrrn Journat at the rate of $2°50 per annum. Five at $2,00, 
i 3g> Owing to the enlargement of the work, six numbers will hereafter ; 
2 constitute a volume, and a general Index will be made out iv accompany the % 
=4 4 6th and 12th numbers. : 
&s, YZ Publishers of Newspapers who will insert the foregoing prospectus ; 
=< in their papers, once in three months, will be furnished with the work 4 
= for one year. 
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